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Practice and Prescription 


OW many there are who, as average bridge players, thrill 

to the writings of bridge experts on their own uncanny 

ability to bid and to play and to circumvent X and Y, clever 
though the latter be. How often, though, when chance throws 
these same experts as flesh and blood opponents, do these same 
average players amaze themselves by victory. The ability of the 
experts to analyze known situations, and to apply to their solu- 
tions rules of procedure, is not always matched by an ability to 
adapt successfully those same rules to the unknown, as exempli- 
fied by a newly-dealt hand of bridge, which is further com- 
pounded by the personal equation as represented by three other 
people. 

In Collier’s, Oswald Jacoby, bridge expert, “money player”, 
and former life insurance actuary, cleverly and clearly sets forth 
the faculty and the failing of bridge authorities when recounting 
the ending of a successful night of contract with strangers as 
partners and opponents. One of his opponents commented on 
Jacoby’s ability to win in any company while other bridge au- 
thorities with unvarying regularity have lost. Mr. Jacoby said, 
“I am a bridge player first and a bridge authority second. In 
other words, I throw my system out the window and make what 
I know will be the winning bid with the particular partner I am 
playing with and the particular opponents I am playing against.” 
Of course, there is a difference between a successful bridge au- 
thority and a successful bridge player, just as there is a differ- 
ence between theory and practice. When the expert analyzes in 
print, the personal element has been discounted and, as well, all 
other factors of chance. The conclusion is predecided and many 
hours have been spent on details of play and the way best to con- 
form them to a prescribed system. The problem is one of expla- 
nation, his forte. In practice—in actual play—the personal ele- 
ment enters and dominates. Too, none of the holdings in the 
four hands have ever before existed exactly in the present 
sequence and each player sees but one hand. The declarer has 
a contract and not a fait accompli. 

The wise student of bridge will read the explanations and 
prescriptions of the authority, but in his playing must be guided 
as well by his own knowledge and the seeming exigency of each 
new situation as it presents itself. 

So, too, life insurance agents must not blindly accept in their 
entirety the examples sighted by plausible platform orators who 
convincingly portray an ability to meet patly every observation 
or objection interposed by prospects. The salesman of life in- 
surance who would earn for himself a decent living, year in and 
year out, will do well to listen to every selling authority, but 
he will use the proffered system merely as a pattern to be adapted 
and utilized when his prospect offers somewhat similar condi- 
tions. But always his selling talk must be adapted and directed 
toward the individual before him and the particular need which 
life insurance can fill, and not some automaton, envisioned and 
convinced by an authority. 

One of the great weaknesses of conventions and seminars is 
that common-sense, practical salesmen, with a simple, successful 
plan of approach, presentation and closing, are frequently exposed 
to glib-tongued theorists who are either temporarily successful 
as salesmen through a series of fortuitous circumstances, or have 
been employed because they have sold themselves as quasi- 
teachers on the strength of their gift of word-painting with 
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Be Done 


By 
WALTER E. Cox 


Former Agent and Author 
of “Headline Prospecting” 


kind of prospects is considered 

to be one of the major tasks 
confronting all types of business. 
During the past decade all dis- 
tributors of goods have faced the 
same problem, and of late it seems 
to have become increasingly inten- 
sified. In fact, the matter of mar- 
kets has become so acute that many 
of the larger companies have been 
forced to employ~ skilled research 
staffs so each part of the territory 
may be combed with a microscopic 
lense, in hopes that a new buying 
power will be discovered. 

But, irrespective of the help 
given by the research staffs, the 
problem confronting all salesmen 
remains the same. Each seller of 
goods, no matter whether he repre- 
sents an automobile agency or 4& 
life insurance company, must look 
for people who can be approached, 
are financially able, and can be per- 
suaded to buy the goods that are 
offered. 


Tain matter of finding the right 


Recognized by Others 

Therefore this article is directed 
to the agents who make up the 
great life insurance fraternity. 
Its purpose is to point out certain 
classes of employed people, who, 
though not virgin from a sales 
standpoint, labor in a number of 
fields that are not worked with 
a same degree of intensity as are 
other fields and where competi- 
tion should be less keen. Undoubt- 
edly, a number of additional pol- 
icies can be sold to these many 
people. 

The distributors of other kinds 
of goods have found these people to 
be worthwhile sources for addi- 
tional sales and, likewise, many life 
insurance agents will find it profi- 
table to make an analysis of what 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Night Industries Offer 
Large, Undeveloped 
Field of New Business 























comparatively undeveloped field of prospects in the 

night industries of the metropolitan centers but as 
far as making practical use of it goes, the applications to be 
derived from such source remains largely a mid-fall, win- 
ter, spring and summer night’s dream. 

One general agent said, “Sure, it’s a swell idea and I 
have tried to get the organization interested in it for years. 
I used to be a newspaper man and I realize the potential 
opportunities among that and kindred businesses employing 
night workers, but how in the devil am I going to get my 
men to go after prospects during the night hours when ! 
can’t get them to work in the daytime?” 

Unquestionably, men do not like to work nights. That is 
why the milk route men, for example, are paid as high as 
$75 a week for a chore which would return about half that 
amount if performed during daylight hours. Many other 
lines command correspondingly higher rates of pay for the 
night shift, tending to take care of that very important 
“Can he pay” consideration. It probably is true also that 
the type of worker who is willing to sacrifice his evening 
hours of pleasure and relaxation to the stern needs of a 
better living for himself and his family, will prove in most 
cases to be of a character to appreciate the advantages of 
life insurance protection. Thus the agent who is willing to 
make an effort to obtain such business has two of the funda- 
mental requirements of every prospect ready answered. He 
can pay for the service and, he can be approached under 
favorable circumstances. The passing of the medical exami- 
nation should not present any abnormal hazard if, in fact, 
this experience is not more favorable than average. 

It is not, of course, presumed that the life insurance sales- 
men of the country have entirely ignored the thousands of 
men and women prospects who labor between the hours of 
six p.m. and six a.m. A great many agents do dig into the 
nocturnal grab-bag of business in a haphazard manner. 
Some of the prospects are approached during the first half 


A LMOST everyone agrees that there exists a great and 
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of the night; others are cultivated by reference or as 
neighbors during the worker’s rest period in the daytime, 
but seldom is an organized effort made to cover the entire 
front. 

Incidentally, it would seem that a paying proportion of 
the mid-night lunchers might be contacted without the in- 
convenience of keeping similar hours. Just as many agents 
have found evening calls in the prospect’s home a source 
of profitable effort, so can they discover new business in 
the homes of the night workers during the “evening” hours 
of eight to ten in the mornings, or, in the case of the milk 
men who usually check in around eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, from twelve until two or three in the afternoon. 

In suggesting that the life insurance salesman abandon 
the over-crowded field of daytime prospecting for the less 
congenial night shift, it does not follow that he is being 
asked to forever say goodbye to his fellow men who labor 
under the sun. It could be in the nature of an experiment, 
to be tried for a period of six months just for the new blood 
it might produce in an agent’s clientele. One certain advan- 
tage to be expected in the policyholder thus gained would 
be that he is not subject to the intense solicitation enjoyed 
by the day worker class of policyholder and his persistency 
should be correspondingly better. 

And again, when it is suggested that prospecting after 
dark should be the means of getting many mediocre agents 
into respectable volume of production, we do not mean pros- 
pecting IN the dark. Such effort should be better organized 
than a similar effort performed in the daylight hours. It 
has to be, because the field is sharply limited and the pros- 
pects geographically more scattered. 

Read the accompanying articles on this subject by Messrs. 
Cox and Boyce. The first named tells why the idea is 
sound in theory ; the second gives actual field experience and 
method of operation. Then try it, and work out your 
own plan. 











How Ir Suoutp 
Be Done 


By 
WILLIAM L. BOYCE 


General Agent, Connecticut 


Mutual Life 


NE of the problems of man- 
O agerial work which has con- 

sistently irked me is how to 
discover a method by which that 
relatively large segment of pros- 
pects, the night workers, could be 
reached. I had long been convinced 
that this class represented a po- 
tentially valuable market, yet I 
knew of no one who was reaching 
it. 

It occurred to me that an intense 
effort might be productive if prop- 
erly organized and stimulated. I 
have always been convinced that 
more enthusiastic effort can be ob- 
tained if the element of teamwork 
is present under a fitting and stim- 
ulating banner. ‘We, therefore, 
called a group of salesmen together, 
outlined the plan, organized them 
into teams, and arranged that they 
should begin their day at seven 
o’clock in the evening under di- 
rected prospecting methods. These 
salesmen agreed to devote one night 
each month to those night workers 
who heretofore had not had the 
privilege of having an underwriter 
call upon them. 


Sixteen Per Cent Neglected 


In our survey of the field we 
found that 16 per cent of the avail- 
able salary earning prospects are 
employed at night, that this ob- 
scure and relatively ~ untouched 
army are never approached by life 
insurance salesmen, that they are 
a distinctly approachable class, and 
that they can and will buy life 
insurance. 

When our preliminary work was 
completed, we sent our teams into 
the field under an intense spirit of 
rivalry. They were to work until 
7 A. M.; then the entire group had 
breakfast together. We tried again, 
starting at midnight and working 
until morning, but our results were 
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greater when we worked from 7 
P.M. to 3 A.M., calling these work- 
ing periods our “Paul Revere Ride 
Nights.” 

But you say, “Who are the pros- 
pects?” Perhaps it has not occurred 
to some underwriters, yet the bet- 
ter ones know and use it, that every 
business requires some few of its 
employees to work far into or all 
night. The most obvious places are 
hotels, restaurants, lunch rooms, 
and garages, but do not overlook 
hospitals, which always have avail- 
able attendants, nurses, and the 
doctor waiting to make a delivery 
or for a consultation. Then there 
are the factory superintendent, 
watchmen, the income tax experts, 
lawyers, window decorators and oil 
men. There are always the route 
men, milkmen, newspaper men, and 
others who start in the very early 
hours of the morning. 


Normal Type Prospect 


In fact, there are the same pros- 
pects as in the daytime, only there 
are not as many, but when you get 
to them they have the time and are 
more willing to talk. And better 
still, these people appreciate the 
value of life insurance. 

There is something about the 
hours from 1 A.M. to 3 A.M. that 
makes people want to confide in 
someone, and who could listen bet- 
ter or help more than a life insur- 
ance man. Whether the population 
is: 25,000 or 5,000,000, there are a 
large number of night workers who 
will gladly buy life insurance of 
an average-sized policy and pay 
just as promptly, if not more so, 
than the day workers. They are 
more receptive because they seem 
to have more time than those so- 
licited in the daytime. Perhaps they 
do not have as many interruptions, 
or it may be they do not hear as 
many sales talks. Definitely, they 
do not see as many life insurance 
men and, consequently, are easier 
sold. 


Three Times a Week 


Selling life insurance at night, 
however, is not a new idea, for the 
majority of the better producers in 
the life insurance business plan at 
least three evenings each week 
when they have definite interviews 
that run far into the night. There 
is, nevertheless, a vast army of 
night workers who are never soli- 
cited, and I confidently look for- 
ward to the time when some bright 
life insurance man will discover a 
method of presenting life insurance 
to the night workers as efficiently 
as he has to those who have the 
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William L. Boyce 


privilege of working by daylight. 

Perhaps an account of one of my 
night’s solicitation will give you an 
idea of the various prospects avail- 
able. My first interview was on an 
appointment previously arranged, 
which lasted from 7.30 P.M. to 
11.30 P.M. This was on a sizable 
case and was not closed at that 
time. At 11.30 I took a taxi to the 
hospital, where I wrote the night 
telephone man $1,000, the head 
night nurse $2,000, the night su- 
perintendent $2,500, the night en- 
gineer $2,000, and a doctor who 
was waiting to make a delivery 
$5,000. From there I took a taxi 
to a hotel, sold the cab driver $1,000 
and the night clerk $2,500. Then I 
went to a garage, where I wrote 
the night foreman $10,000 and the 
mechanic $1,000. My next call was 
at a lunch counter, where I had 
lunch and wrote the waiter $1,000, 
and then to a factory, where I 
wrote the superintendent $5,000. 
I decided to conclude my night’s 
work just as a newsstand was open- 
ing, so I finished by writing the 
proprietor $2,000. There were no 


NO COMPETITION Y 


Not only does the night salesman 
encounter far less competition from 
other agents, but he does not have 
to compete so much with the ele- 
ment of time in making his presen- 
| tation. Wage and salary earners are 
sometimes difficult to interest be- 
cause of the time consumed by the 
interview. Night workers have more 














leisure and can devote their entire 
attention to any proposition which 
might interest them. 


large sales, but all but one passed 
and only three did not pay some 
money with the application. 

This one night’s work definitely 
established my theory that the 
night worker is more accessible 
and easier sold than the prospect 
who works in the daytime. 





Why It Should Be Done 
(Concluded from page 6) 


goes on in the business world when 
a majority of the people are asleep. 

Recently, a labor committee re- 
leased a report that pertained to 
the number of persons employed in 
the City of New York. That report, 
along with other data, showed that 
on each evening of the week some 
five hundred thousand workers be- 
gan their daily toil on or after the 
hour of five P.M. The report dis- 
cussed at some length the matter 
as to how all major cities were be- 
coming twenty-four hour institu- 
tions when the flow of commerce 
never halted, and further stated 
that in order for all the channels 
of business to be properly manned, 
an even greater number of workers 
might eventually find their time of 
employment changed to other than 
the daylight hours. 


A Few Examples 


Make note of a few of the insti- 
tutions that must serve the public 
during the night as well as the day. 

Hotels—the employees work in 
three shifts, and in all of the large 
cities the hostelries never close 
their doors. Both day and night a 
coterie of auditors, superinten- 
dents, cashiers, deskmen, cooks, 
waiters, clerks, porters and others 
are on duty to serve the public. 

Railroad, bus and air terminals 
—three shifts of workers are em- 
ployed here, too. Each department 
of a transportation company must 
be fully manned at all hours. Emer- 
gencies must be attended to and the 
normal functions continued. Super- 
intendents and their assistants, 
dispatchers, mechanics, radio oper- 
ators, ticket sellers, lunch counter 
employees and many others. In 
many of the large terminals the 
night crews are almost as large as 


the numbers employed during the § 


day. 

Theaters—most all such pleasure- 
providing institutions receive their 
greatest 
dark. Full crews are needed both 
during the afternoon and evening 
performances. This applies to both 
the motion picture theaters and 
legitimate play houses. In_ the 
larger cities the last of such em- 
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ployees do not leave their posts 
until as late as four o’clock in the 
morning. Only a few consider their 
work done before the hour of mid- 
night. Managers, cashiers, techni- 
cians, stage hands, maids and 
valets, and many others, in addi- 
tion to the players themselves, offer 
numerous opportunities for new 
business. 

Hospitals—here the doors are 
open at all hours to serve the af- 
flicted. Those in health care for 
the sick. A permanent staff of doc- 
tors, internes, nurses, dieticians, 
telephone operators, floor superin- 
tendents and others are always on 
duty. With the exception of emer- 
gency cases, the quietest hours are 
from nine o’clock in the evening 
until daylight. 

Milk distributing companies— 
their work is never done and ac- 
tivity is plentiful around their 
plants at all hours. Each plant is 


=» a beehive of industry from mid- 


night until the last of the delivery- 
men have started on their rounds. 
Even then, those at the plant must 
wait until the farmers arrive with 
their huge cans of milk, so badly 
needed for distribution to the door- 
steps of homes, some twenty-four 
hours later. 


A Growing Industry 


Radio broadcasting stations—it 
is seldom that a station shuts off 
power until midnight or later. A 
few stations remain on the air both 
day and night. The sending out of 
each feature or program requires 
the use of a human hand and voice, 
and of a full staff. Such enter- 
tainers, artists, soundmen, techni- 
cians, control room operators and 
others are well paid. 

Law enforcement agencies—not 
the uniformed “copper” on the beat 
or the tandem teams that roll 
across the cities in radio cars, but 
the men who are safe from danger 
and who work behind the scenes. 
Such persons send out and receive 
calls, do clerical work and super- 
vise the activities of those on the 
outside; for many cities night 
courts are open until daylight, ad- 
ministering justice to those who 
stand accused. The number of at- 


5 taches to each court, including the 


judge, are usually several in num- 
ber. 

City fire departments are fully 
manned at all hours. Wholesale 
commission merchants begin their 
toil long before the coming of day- 
light, and their work is usually 
over by nine o’clock in the morning. 
Such are but a few of the many 
institutions that employ men while 


Walter E. Cox 


most of a city sleeps. One has but 
to visualize and then add many 
other names to a long list. 

The writer, being somewhat of 
a night owl, likes to prowl about 
after dark in order to learn how 
those who labor after the sun sets 
in order to live, has had occa- 
sion to converse with many of these 
persons. He has noted that in news- 
paper offices, especially among the 
metropolitan dailies when the final 
of the morning editions leave the 
presses around five A.M., that after 
the hour of four o’clock, activity 
lessens in each department and time 
hangs heavy for a goodly number 
of the employees. This pertains 
especially to those who man the 
presses, do clerical work, and the 
reporters. 

More than one such person has 
expressed the wish that others 
might drop in and that most any- 
one would receive a welcome, if for 
no other reason than to provide 
some sort of a companionship. 

Think over the words of a depot 
ticket agent. The hour was about 
two A.M. He was asked, “Do you 


\ 
LARGE FIELD 


A survey conducted by Wm. L. 
Boyce's showed that 
sixteen per cent of all salary earning 
prospects are employed at night, and 
that this comparatively untouched 
army of potential buyers seldom are 


organization 


approached by life insurance men. 
It was also found that as a class the 
night workers are easier approached, 
that they are above the general av- 
erage in ability to pay and that they 


.* buy life insurance. 

















ever become lonesome?” He re- 
plied: “Who wouldn’t—I’m always 
glad to see a visitor.” ; 

His case was typical of many 
others. While during the rush 
hours each agent is required to be 
alert, in his case, the night man 
has time to burn. They are easy to 
approach and can spare the few 
necessary minutes to hear an edu- 
cational sales talk without fear 
that later a report will say that 
the employee has been soldiering 
on the job. 

The matter of prospecting after 
dark has been discussed with a 
number of branch managers and 
general agents in various sections 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Their 
reactions, while not in unity, have 
been favorable to the idea. 


General Agency Views 


A general agent in Washington, 
D. C., has these words to say: ““The 
idea is good, but not new. I have 
thought about such work many 
times, but I confess this office has 
failed to put a punch behind the 
plan.” An agency director in Phil- 
adelphia took another slant. He 
said: “This is a gentleman’s busi- 
ness, and the boys here will work 
only during the daylight hours.” 

A general agent in Boston said: 
“Our agent’s wives would object.” 
A general agent in New York: 
“Good. You’ve brought to my at- 
tention an idea that can be de- 
veloped. Pull up a chair.” 

A discussion of some length fol- 
lowed, the theme being as to what 
types of men would most likely suc- 
ceed working during the night 
hours. 

That, of course, would be the 
crux of the whole matter, but the 
agent who would be willing to work 
during the evening, the quieter 
hours of the night or early in the 
morning when many workers were 
preparing to leave for their homes, 
would be no different than any 
other type of agent. 

He could be recruited from the 
ranks of those employed in other 
lines of work. Many a milk route 
man has the qualifications to make 
a first-rate agent. Hotel employees 
and ticket sellers are accustomed to 
meeting the public and others. 

While prospecting after dark will 
not solve the prospecting problem, 
it does offer an opportunity for one 
or two agents in each agency to in- 
crease their sales. Other types of 
salesmen have so found it and the 
life agent might well follow suit, 
considering working during the 
night hours as a development of 
this progressive age. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Men (and Money) at Work 
The succeeding paragraphs will tell 
you all about a “project” of tremen- 
dous social and economic significance. 
We are treating it in some detail in 
order that our readers will get the 
complete picture of this undertaking 
because there are two aspects of spe- 
cial importance in connection with it 
that makes it of particular interest 
to insurance men. In the first place 
this “project” is not a government 
job. On the contrary, it is a produc- 
tion of “private enterprise” and it is 
interesting to note that it is a bigger, 
more comprehensive, more practical 
and, we think, a more helpful effort in 
the field of low-cost housing than any- 
thing which has been undertaken un- 
der government auspices. Secondly, 
this great project is being financed 
and directed by the Metropolitan Life 
of New York. You ought to know 
that the investment of life insurance 
funds in a project of this kind has 
not heretofore been permissible under 
the New York law. The moment the 
restriction was removed the Metro- 





L. K. File 
Actuary 


Executive appointments recently announced by the Canada Life Assurance Company include the officers shown above. 


W. J. Beattie 


Assistant 
to the President 


politan Life stepped in, and with an 
efficiency and dispatch unusual for 
construction projects, embarked at 
once on a_ broad-gauged, expertly 
planned program for an immense low 
cost housing unit in New York City. 
It seems to us that it would be well 
for all life insurance men to familiar- 
ize themselves with this project so 
that they can describe it to the public 
as a representative example of the 
way in which life insurance funds are 
invested so as to safeguard policy- 
holders’ savings and perform, at the 
same time, services that are of dis- 
tinct assistance to the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the less privileged. 


Metropolitan Community 


An apartment community, self-con- 
tained to the extent of stores, the- 
aters, neighborhood commissaries, 
parks and recreational facilities, gar- 
ages, and central heating plant, is 
planned by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company for its moderate- 
rental housing project on the site of 


E. C. Gill 


Treasurer 


the New York Catholic Protectory in 
The Bronx, which was recently ac. 
quired by the company for this pur. 
pose. 

It has been announced by President 
Leroy A. Lincoln of the Metropolitan, 
that construction of the project will 
be gotten under way at once, with the 
prospect that 40 per cent of the build. 
ings will be ready for occupancy dur. 
ing the summer of 1939, while the 
rest will be completed over the period 
of the two succeeding years. The basie 
rental figure has not yet been deter. 
mined, it was said. 

The plot plan of the project shows 
the 129-acre site as a rough square, 
lying within the area bounded by East 
Tremont, Castle Hill, and McGraw 
Avenues and White Plains Road and 
adjoining the Hugh J. Grant Circle 
(East 177th Street) station of the 
Pelham line of the I.R.T. subway sys. 
tem. 

= a 


Model Engineering Job 

The site will be crossed diagonally 
by two broad avenues—dividing it 
roughly into four quadrants. The 
apartment buildings, of varying but 
harmonious heights and masses, will 
be grouped informally within these 
quadrants, occupying hardly 26 per 
cent of the ground space. Several of 
the buildings, ranged about a plazm 
in the southwestern corner of the site 
and contiguous to Grant Circle, will 
be provided with first-story store sites 


R. J. Trenouth 
Superintendent 


Mr. Fit 


who is now the company's actuary, has been associate actuary since 1924, and during his 30 years with the company has established # 


brilliant record. Mr. Beattie 
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as a member of the legal 
Canada Life before being appointed executive assistant three years ago. Mr. Gill has 
previously had been assistant actuary. He 
Trenouth became the first representative in the company's Toronto City 
became western supervisor in 1929 and an assistant superin 


joined the 


firm of McCarthy & McCarthy 


tendent in 1930. 


been an assistant treasurer since 
company only fifteen years ago, immediately on graduation from university. 
branch back in 1918. Appointed manager at Windsor in 1922 he 


did much of the aeneral legal work for i 
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and will constitute the business and 
shopping center of the community. 

This arrangement of buildings has 
been worked out to assure a maximum 
of light and air throughout the site 
and at the same time to conform to 
the rolling topography. All buildings 
will be widely spaced, and at no point 
is any part of any building less than 
60 feet—the width of the ordinary 
city street-—from any other. Except 
in the business center, houses will be 
separated by wide, irregular expanses 
of lawn, and by drives, walks, and 
malls. In addition, near the center of 
each quadrant, a plot of several acres 
will be devoted to a park which will 
include playgrounds and playing 
fields, a lagoon or wading pool, and 
other facilities for outdoor recreation. 
A fifth park—a huge oval—will be 
provided at the junction of the two 
main drives in the center of the site. 

These two drives, each of which will 
have a width of 110 feet, or greater 
than that of Fifth Avenue, will be 
practically the only roadways within 
the site. Supplemented by other streets 
in the approach 
driveways here and there in the other 
quadrants, and the boundary streets, 
every part of the site will be easily 
accessible by vehicle. There will be 
no traffic intersections within the 
property. The flow of traffic along 
the drives will be separated by land- 
scaped parkings through the center 
and will rotate around the oval of the 
park. Cross-traffic from the supple- 
mentary streets in the business section 
will be merged with the proper stream 
by the system of center parkings. 

Unionport Road, which at present 
bisects the property from the north- 
west to the southeast, will be widened 
to provide one of the main drives, 
while the other will be constructed as 
anew roadway, entering the site from 
the intersection of the present Lyvere 
Street with Castle Hill Avenue and 
continuing in a southwesterly sweep 
through the business section to join 
Grant Circle at the present Storrow 
Street intersection. 





business section, 


Last Word in Safety 

Members of the Board of Design 
pointed out that this simple system of 
roadways will be more than ample to 
care for the anticipated volume of 
traffic, will give ready access to all 
parts of the community, and at the 
Same time will reduce the pedestrian 
traffic hazard to a minimum and make 
for ease of traffic control. Moreover, 
they said, it represents a saving in 
cost of construction and maintenance 
of more than 4% miles of roads than 
if a block system of streets similar 
to that in adjoining sections were to 
be adopted. 




















A STRONG BACKLOG ON THE FIRES OF BUSINESS 


Michael J. Cleary, president of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and an executive who has yet to be called a professional optimist, expressed 
a note of that confidence-inspiring quality at the sixty-second annual meeting of 
company representatives last week in Milwaukee. The reason for his optimism was 
that the agricultural areas of the Middle-West right now are bright spots in the 


national economic picture. 
well being of general industry. 


That condition, he averred, always is necessary to the 


Advising the agents that the “more abundant life" will continue to be a matter 


of individual initiative, President Cleary urged: 


"It is highly important that the 


man in the field be always well informed and conscientious in serving his policy- 
holders and his prospects. It is more important than usual in these times. Every 
period of economic distress produces its crop of critics of almost every established 
thing. The record of American life insurance justifies the statement that no other 
human institution has served those who trusted it with greater fidelity and efficiency. 
Every man and woman in this business should know the facts—and they are avail- 
able—that justify that statement. We should use the facts to dispel the appre- 
hensions resulting from these selfish attacks. The public, not the companies, is the 
real victim of the misinformation that is being peddled today." 








Plans for the business section show 
10 blocks of store frontage and three 
theaters. In addition, at convenient 
intervals in the north and east quad- 
rants will be built so-called “‘commis- 
saries,” or neighborhood shopping cen- 
ters, where groceries, drugs, tobacco, 
newspapers and stationery, and the 
like may be obtained. Four of these 
commissaries are planned. As a re- 
sult, no tenant leave his own 
quadrant, cross a street, or walk more 
than a few hundred feet to satisfy his 
ordinary needs. 

The apartment buildings will be of 
fireproof construction, and will be 
served by automatic elevators. They 
have been designed along modern lines 
with a minimum of ornamentation. In 
plan, the arrangement is based on a 
cross-shaped unit in an almost infinite 
variety of combined variations. Ex- 
terior walls will be of brick. 

The buildings will be of varying 
heights, the average being seven and 
eight stories, w:th a few higher units 
strategically located to give variety 
to the skyline. Varying heights will 
be found in the same house, giving a 
similar appearance to, and serving 
the same purpose as, the setback con- 
struction of skyscrapers. 

The largest of the buildings will 
contain more than 500 apartments; 
while the smallest will have about 65. 

The varying size, shape, and height 
of the buildings will remove from 
them entirely any suggestion of the 
institutional. 

Garage space sufficient to accom- 
modate tenants’ automob/les will be 
provided in large garages along the 
north boundary of the site, fronting 
on Tremont Avenue, and at the east- 
erly edge with an entrance on Purdy 
Street. Thus the garaging of cars 
will be done largely from the bound- 
ary streets, rather than from within 
the site. 

Construction will be started in the 
south quadrant, and practically all 
buildings in th’s section, which in- 


need 


cludes approximately one-half of the 
business district, as well as four build- 
ings in the east quadrant and two in 
the north, will be completed by next 
summer. 

se << 


Speed of Work 


Thus, barely seven months after 
Governor Lehman recommended to the 
State Legislature an amendment to 
the insurance law authorizing invest- 
ment of life insurance funds in hous- 
ing projects, and four months after 
the approval of the enabling legisla- 
tion, the Metropolitan has arrived at 
the construction stage of what has 
been described as the largest integral 
housing project so far planned in 
this country. 

Immediately following the Gov- 
ernor’s message to the Legislature in 
January, Frederick H. Ecker, chair- 
man of the insurance company’s board 
of directors, announced that the 
Metropolitan was prepared to invest 
in the moderate and low-rental hous- 
ing field. Mr. Ecker made plain that 
the company did not intend to under- 
take slum-clearance projects, but 
rather would endeavor to help relieve 
the existing shortage of safe and 
sanitary dwelling accommodations for 
families of moderate incomes. At the 
same time he pointed out that such 
projects would prove a sound invest- 
ment for company funds. 

On April 8th, shortly after the en- 
actment and signing of the necessary 
leg'slation, Mr. Ecker announced that 
the Metropolitan had acquired the 
Protectory site, one of the largest, 
single, undeveloped properties within 
the limits of Greater New York, and 
would proceed with its development 
along his previously announced lines. 

The project is under the general 
direction of George Gove, for more 
than 10 years Secretary of the New 
York State Board of Housing, who 
has joined the Metropolitan as man- 
ager of its housing projects. 
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National Association’s 
Final Houston Program 


Twenty-two underwriters, four 
home office men and four authorities 
in their respective fields outside the 
business will address the main sessions 
of the 49th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Houston, September 19-23. 
These facts appear in the announce- 
ment of the Convention’s complete 
program, made by Chairman Charles 
J. Zimmerman of Chicago this week. 

The increasing emphasis on panels, 
seminars and short selling talks is 
demonstrated by the fact that only 
twelve of the speakers will deliver 
prepared addresses of some length. 


[es 





The others will present fast-moving, 
individualized sales ideas. 

The three morning sessions of the 
Convention, on September 21, 22 and 
23, will feature chiefly selling facts 
by agents who have a definite message 
for the 1938 underwriter, according 
to Mr. Zimmerman. The afternoon 
meetings will include one seminar and 
panel discussion, and one open forum 
with brief, informal talks concerning 
the more specialized parts of the sell- 
ing process. Average producers, mil- 
lion dollar men and specialists will 
all play a definite part in rounding 
out a balanced program for the hun- 
dreds of underwriters who will flock 
to Houston for what promises to be 
one of the largest conventions in Na- 
tional Association history. 





didn’t have a cent? 





Insurance 











A Matter of Relative Size 


“I can’t afford it,” said the prospect. “Right 


now a nickel looks as big as a cart-wheel to me.” 
““Wouldn’t a nickel seem bigger yet,” sug- 


gested the agent, “to a widowed mother who 


ee . . . . 
A few small coins daily put into insurance 
may mean many large-looking dollars for your 


family when urgently required.” 


Ged) eudential 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Company of Amerira 


Home Office, NEWARK, N: }. 
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The complete program of the main 
convention sessions will be as follows: 












































































WEDNESDAY—SEPTEMBER 21 


Morning—9 :30 a.m. 

President O. Sam Cummings, chairman 
Singing—-Led by Walter Jenkins, Houston. 
Welcome from Convention Host. 
Introduction of Special Guests. 

Message of the President—-O. Sam Cummings 
Playlet on Life Insurance—Staged and @ 
rected by Olivia Orth, Insurance Dramatist, 

Chicago. 

“In Tune with the Times” 
and Ralph G. Engelsman. 
Afternoon-——-2:00 p.m, 

Harry T. Wright, chairman 

Seminar—‘‘Prestige Building” 

Joseph L. MeMillin, presiding. 

Panel—J. R. Warwick, Cecil, Warwick ap 
Legler; John H. Hilmes, Bart Leipe, 
Prewitt B. Turner, Mahala C. Russell, 

Open Forum—‘Business Insurance’’—Irve 
Bendiner. 


THURSDAY—SEPTEMBER 22 


Morning—9:00 a.m. 
Charles J. Zimmerman, chairman 
The American College of Life Underwritey 
Twelfth Conferment Exercises, Dr. §S. 
Huebner, presiding. 
Conferment address Dr Ralph Cos 
Hutchison, president, Washington 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
Presentation of C.L.U Candidates—h 
David McCahan, C.L.U., dean; con 
ment of diplomas—Dr. S. S. Hucbne 
president. 
“Sales Effectiveness of Energy Output’’—Ex 
G. Johnson. 
“Why Not Try It?’’—Russell P. Thierbach. 
Singing. 
“Why Level Premium Life Insurance”—t 
Albert Linton. 
“Finding Them Where They Are Not'’—I 
S. Kibrick. 
Afternoon—2:00 p.m. T 
John A. Witherspoon, chairman " 
Seminar—“Simplified Selling” clai 
A. LeRoy Johnson, presiding. poil 
Panel—John D. Moynahan, Mildred ? 
. Ande 


Vincent B. Coffp 














Miller, Earl M. Schwemm, A. M gen 
son. 

Open Forum—‘“Wills” Dur 
Denis B. Maduro, counsel, New York Cc life 

Association, presiding. 
the 
FRIDAY—SEPTEMBER 23 Eng 
Morning —9:00 a.m. Akr 
Holgar J. Johnson, chairman . 

Reports of the Committees on Resolutions com 
Nominations. 

“The Million Dollar Round Table Hour" reco 
Jack Lauer, chairman. and 
Speakers—-Frank R. Falkenstein, Francis} 

Olsen, Joseph H. Reese, Lester A. Ras 

I “N xX E X B”—Harry R. Van Cle 

“Selling the Goods"’—-William King. 

“Life Insurance, a Financial Democracy” 

Paul Speicher. 
“Ananam”-—Harold J. Cummings. Hu 
Gre 
Northwestern Mutual “Tp 
* . _ was 

Prizewinners Named pi 
Ernest H. Earley, Brooklyn, N. i —ar 

whose production for the Northwegy setts, 

ern Mutual during the past agen fered 
year reached a total of $1,288, leath 
won the Special “AA” Honors for? Th 
largest volume of new business, it My to Gr 
been announced. The Special “Xi story 

Honors for writing the largest nugg and r 

ber of lives, for the fourth consecuti™ and h 

year goes to Emmett Cowell, Red Bagg bills \ 

Ill., whose total was 228 lives the p her h 

year. These and other company last vy 

association honor men will be pam the K 

sented in a special ceremony at i “nue 

opening session of the sixty-secmm 9 hi: 
Strike. 


annual meeting of the Northwest 
Mutual Association of Agents at! “Th 


home office in Milwaukee, July 29% 8" en 
27, by Grant L. Hill, director of agi Comp: 
insura 


cies. 
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Joins Bankers 


Frank W. Durkee 


The Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, announces the ap- 
pointment of Frank W. Durkee as 
general agent in Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Durkee is a thoroughly experienced 
life insurance man. He started in 
the business in Cleveland for the New 
England Mutual and in 1930 went to 
Akron as district supervisor for that 
company and has built up a splendid 
record in agency organization work 
and production. 


Human Interest In 


Group Insurance 


“There is a human side to business” 


was the comment in an editorial re- 
cently published in the Peabody Times 
—a newspaper at Peabody, Massachu- 
setts, a city which has recently suf- 
fered from strike troubles in the local 
leather plant. 

The editorial pays a high tribute 
to Group Insurance and recounts the 
story of a little boy who “will walk 
and run like other children some day 


; and his mother will be able to pay the 


bills which she had to undertake when 
her husband died of a heart attack 
last week, all because Max Korn of 
the Korn Leather Co. of Peabody con- 
tinued in force the Group Insurance 
on his employees during the recent 
strike. 

“The father of the little boy was 
an employee of the Korn Leather 
Company. Had it not been for this 
imsurance which Mr. Korn continued 











cv 





hyphen smith 





"This renewable term idea won't seem so good when you're my age, 
young man.” 


during the strike, this little family 
would have been left in destitute cir- 
cumstances without means for defray- 
ing the funeral expenses or the cost 
of the operation necessary to 
straighten the paralyzed leg of the 
little boy. 

“The recent strike cost the Korn 
Leather Co. a considerable sum, but 
Mr. Korn felt that if the families of 
the employees ever needed the protec- 
tion afforded by the Group plan of in- 
surance, it was during the time when 
the employees were receiving no in- 
come.” 

The Group case on this plant is 
covered by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


Dr. J. R. Ebersole Dies 


Dr. J. R. Ebersole, medical director 
of the Illinois Bankers Life of Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, since its organization 
in 1897, and vice-president since 1903, 
died at his home in Monmouth, July 
29, after an illness of several years. 
He would have been 79 years of age 
on October 21 next. 

In length of service Doctor Eber- 
sole ranked among the oldest medical 
directors in life insurance. Although 
confined to his home for most of the 
time in recent years, up until a few 
months ago, Doctor Ebersole continued 
to take an active interest in the selec- 
tion of risks. 





Answering a Timely Demand! 


Term to 65—Level Premiums 
One Year Term— Renewable 


Two new Term insurance contracts now available that 
will help you to offer clients protection formerly unavail- 


able. 


Literature and Rates on Request 


Security Mutual Life Ins. Qo. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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—— want it, of course —the chin-lifting 
coavicnion that, come what may, the future 
is safe for those you love and for yourself 

But which is the surest way to that security? 
What financial plan best fits your own and your 
family’s ferure money needs? What method is 
safest, most economical? 

Inselligent questions, these—and to solve them 
intelligently, make use of the man who knows 
the safe way to security —the life insurance agent 
—expert in human needs, guide to a safer future, 
bringer of the intimate human experience of that 
kindliest business in the world: Life Insurance 

With you be will analyze the amount of money 
your family would need, should you die — cash 
monthly income, reserves for emergencies and 
your youngsters’ education, and how much you I! 
eed for your dreamed-of retirement income, 
if you live. He will help you draw up your 











owe iadividual plaa for meeting those oceds. = 


You'll fad in the Northwestern Mutual repre- 
sentative just the friendly adviser you waat. He 
will show you how the Northwestera Mutual's 
flexible Ordinary Life Policy can be fined 
precisely tw your aeeds—to be ia fact your 
EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan of Security, live 
or die. He will watch over your plan through the 
years—revising it whenever changing needs may 
demand. He will explain how you share mutu 
ally, through this plan, in the safely diversihed 


coreeeere = 





THERE'S YOUR SAFE WAY TO SECURITY! 


Billion Dollar assets of this strong 81-year-old 
organization, operated for the benefit of more 


than 640,000 members. 


Talk to this man. Tell bim exactly what you 
want to accomplish. Aad do 1 now — for security 


dies of postponement. He will show you the sate 


way to achieve that-security 


\ewd for an ratevestomg Preveew of \ecurtty, show mag cxscthy 
bow the EXTRAORDINARY 1 he Plan worked ent for one 
mas of srerage curwrugs Msel the compan for year copy 


one 

















INSURANCE COMPANY 


ortmmes) Late Poe 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LiFE 


+ Wecomme Ave Mibeanton Orcemse 
Sh no ohtgamoe to me pow may eed the Pree 











This advertisement of THE 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
is one of a series appearing 
monthly in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. 
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Federal Insurance Asked 
By Nat. Health Conference 


The interest of accident and health 
insurance underwriters was stimu- 
lated during the past week by the 
progress of the National Health Con- 
ference at Washington, D. C., which 
had been called at the suggestion of 
president Roosevelt by the President’s 
Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activ- 
ities. The program of the conference 
provides for an expenditure of $850,- 
000,000 a year over a ten-year period. 

The deliberations of the conference 
were highly publicized, holding the at- 
tention not only of insurance compa- 
nies but also of medical groups, or- 
ganized labor and lay and business 
organizations, all of which have a di- 
rect interest in a program that en- 
visages the reduction of expensive 
medical care to the restricted finan- 
cial levels of the majority of the pop- 
ulation. 

The technical committee on medical 
care recommended Federal action to- 
ward the development of programs of 
disability compensation and gave as 
its opinion that “insurance against 
disability can best be treated not by a 
single insurance system but by two 





















systems closely co-ordinated.” 

A labor group recommended amend- 
ments to the present workmen’s com- 
pensation laws to provide compensa- 
tion for loss of time and medical 
services for workers and their fam- 
ilies during sickness. 

Among recommendations to bring 
about improvement in “existing de- 
ficiencies in the nation’s health ser- 
vice” were the following: 

Expansion of the general public 
health services to eradicate tubercu- 
losis, venereal diseases an malaria; 
control of mortality from cancer and 
pneumonia; industrial hygiene; great- 
er maternal and child health service 
and increased hospitalization facil- 
ities;provision of medical care for the 
medically needy, and finally a general 
program of medical care aimed t 
lighten the burdens of sickness for 
the self-supporting groups. 

To finance this ambitious program, 
the technical committee’s _ report 
states, two sources of funds are avail- 
able: general taxation or special tat 
assessments, and specific insurance 
contributions from the potential bene 
ficiaries of an insurance system. 





















Mass. Mutual Appointment 


Angus B. Rosborough, widely 
known Jacksonville insurance mal, 
has been appointed as general agent 
at that city for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, effective August 15th 












An adver 




















Time Out for America’s Uacation! 


A MERICA amazes the world with its far-flung 


holiday travel. A whole nation in movement 
on land, in water and air in quest of healthy 
change and excitement! 

Office and store, workshop, mill and 
school, release millions of vacationers! 

Good luck, you fishermen! Sunny trails, 
you woodland wanderers! Athletes, winning 
scores to you! Round blue seas to sail on, 


you navigators! 


More vacations and better and longer—that 
is America’s almost unanimous dream. And a 
good dream to bring true for the future too. 

Why not guarantee your vacations from 
§5 on? Talk it over with the representative 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Learn from the one who will call 
how to set aside a few cents from every dollar 
of today to protect tomorrow’s needs, through 
life insurance. 


**PLANNING FoR Income aT 55, 60 on 65”” is The Mutual Life’s 20 page booklet with a re ally useful message 


for you. A Mutual Life representative has your copy or it can be obtained by writing to the address below. 


She Mutual Life 


Inourance Company of New York 


DAVID F HOUSTON President 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED FEBRUARY 1, 1843 











An advertisement by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York in July and August National Magazines 
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Verdict: 


Beneficiary's Right of Election as to Options 


with the business of life insurance 

to make the policies issued by the 
companies clear and understandable 
so that uncertainty may be removed 
and the rights and responsibilities of 
all persons to or interested in the con- 
tract definitely established. 

Constant effort is devoted to that 
end but as contracts of insurance are 
drawn by human beings they can 
never attain absolute perfection, nor 
can they be drafted so as to antici- 
pate every contingency which may 
arise. 


ik is the desire of all those concerned 


Lange v. Metropolitan 


A problem which has _ produced 
varying results is whether options re- 
served to the insured by the provi- 
sions of the policy, in light of certain 
conditions, pass on the death of the 
insured to a beneficiary. Such was 
the issue before the Court in Lange v. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 252 A.D. 696. 

In that case, an endowment policy 
had been issued by the defendant upon 
the life of Victor H. Lange for the 
sum of $5,000. The policy provided 
for annual premiums for 58 years 
from the date of issue or until prior 
death, and was dated April 21, 1925. 
The annual premiums were paid until 
April 21, 1935. The premium for that 
year was not paid upon its due date 
nor within the grace period of thirty- 
one days thereafter as provided for by 
the policy. Non-payment caused the 
policy to lapse except as to the op- 
tions and values after lapse stipulated 
in the policy by its terms. 

On June 13, 1935, the insured died. 
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Previously he had borrowed from the 
insurer on the security of the policy. 
At the time of its lapse, April 21, 
1935, the loan indebtedness amounted 
to $467.16. Provision was made in 
the policy, in case of the lapse of the 
same for non-payment of premiums 
for two full years thereon, as follows: 


“The Owner hereof or the As- 
signee of record, if any, upon writ- 
ten request filed with theeCompany 
at its Home Office, toge:her with 
the presentation of this Policy for 
legal surrender or indorsement 
within three months after the due 
date of* any premium in default, 
shall be entitled to one of the fol- 
lowing options: (a) Cash surrender 
value; (b) Paid-up endowment in- 
surance; (c) Paid-up term insur- 
ance. (The amount and value of 
each of these options is less than 
the full amount of the policy.)” 


The policy further provided: 


“If the Owner or the Assignee of 
record, if any, shall not avail him- 
self of one of the foregoing options, 
in the manner hereinbefore pro- 
vided, within three months after the 
due date of the premium in default, 
this policy will be continued by the 
Company, for a reduced amount of 
non-participating Paid-up Endow- 
ment Insurance, as provided under 
Option (b) above.” 


Options Not Exercised 


At the time of his death, the in- 
sured had not exercised any of the 
options permitted. Protection to the 
insured against forfeiture of lapsed 
policies is found in Section 88 of the 
New York Insurance Law which, so 
far as pertinent, is to the effect that 
if any such policy of life insurance 





“shall by its terms lapse or become 
forfeited by the nonpayment of any 
premium * * * the reserve on such 
policy * * * together with the value of 
any dividend additions upon said poli- 
cy, after deducting any indebtedness 
to the company * * * shall upon de- 
mand not later than three months 
after the date of lapse with surrender 
of the policy be applied as a surrender 
value as agreed upon in the policy, 
provided that if no other option ex- 
pressed in the policy be availed of by 
the owner thereof, and if the policy 
itself does not direct what option shall 
become operative in default of selec- 
tion by the owner, the same shall be 
applied to continue the insurance in 
force at its full amount * * * so long 
as such surrender value will purchase 
non-participating temporary  insur- 
ance.” 


















Extended Insurance 


At the time of the lapse, reserves 
and additions to the policy were suff- 
cient to pay for and continue the in- 
surance at its full amount less the out- 
standing indebtedness for a term ex- 
tending beyond the date of the in- 
sured’s death. It is this amount which 
the plaintiff, widow of the insured, 
claimed and the payment of which 
was refused by the company which 
contended that its obligation was the 
much less amount fixed by option (b) 
of the policy. The Trial Court deter- 
mined that the plaintiff-widow was 
entitled to the larger amount by vir- 
tue of the provisions of Section 88 
of the Insurance Law. 

















Default of Election 





Upon appeal, the company urged 
that the statute by its terms did not 
apply if the policy itself directs what 
option shall become operative in de 
fault of selection by the owner. It 
based such argument on the fact that, 
by the terms of the policy, in default 
of election by the owner or assignee, 
the policy will be continued by the 
company for a reduced amount of 
non-participating paid-up endowment 
insurance as provided by option (b) 
therein, and reasoned therefrom that 
such provision became effective auto § 
matically where the insured defaulted 
in exercising the election permitted 8 
that the entire liability of the com 
pany was to provide such paid-up em 
dowment insurance or to pay it 
equivalent in cash. 

The company conceded that after 
deducting the amount of the indebt 
edness of the insured, there was suff 
cient reserve against the policy ® 
procure term insurance amounting # 
$436.00, which, with the interest added 
thereto, amounted in all to $4400 
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which amount the company claimed 
to be its maximum liability under the 
policy and which it tendered to the 
plaintiff and was refused. 

By a unanimous decision, the Ap- 
pellate Division affirmed the judgment 
of the lower Court. It prefaced its 
decision as follows: 


“The policy provides the auto- 
matic taking effect of option (b), 
after a lapse, in case of the failure 
of the owner or his assignee to exer- 
cise an election as to the option de- 
sired. 

“The policy does not in terms 
specifically provide for an election 
by the beneficiary in case of the 
death of the insured within the 
three months permitted to the in- 
sured to exercise an election, but 
the appellant insists that upon the 
death of the insured the beneficiary 
became the owner of the policy and 
thus as owner became entitled to ex- 
ercise an election as to which op- 
tion she would accept; that she, 
thus having the right to exercise an 
election and having failed so to do, 
option (b) of the policy automati- 
cally became effective and opera- 
tive.” 


No Right of Election 
With this premise, the Court ren- 
decision in the following 


“In the case at bar the rights of 
the insurer and the insured under 
the policy became fixed by the 
death of the insured and the right 
of the beneficiary to enforce the 
death claim immediately came into 
being. In the absence of specific au- 
thorization in the policy or the stat- 
ute no right of election as to the 
policy options passed to her; to 
hold otherwise would require the 
interpolation into the policy of 
language it does not contain. 

“The conclusion is that the bene- 
ficiary had no right of election; that 
the policy fails to provide a method 
of payment in case of death of the 
insured without having exercised 
his election; that the provisions of 
section 88 of the Insurance Law ap- 
ply; that thereunder plaintiff was 
entitled to a paid-up policy or the 
value thereof less the indebtedness 
of deceased, and that the order and 
judgment below were proper.” 


Higher Court Affirms 


Permission was granted to appeal 


to the Court of Appeals, which Court 
in turn unanimously affirmed the Ap- 
pellate Division (278 N.Y. 
in so doing, summarized the decision 
of the Intermediate Appellate Court 
as follows: 


157), and 


_ “The Appellate Division held that 
in the absence of specific authoriza- 
tion in the policy or the Insurance 
Law no right of election as to the 
policy options passed to the plain- 
tiff as beneficiary thereunder; that 
the policy failed to provide a meth- 
od of payment in case of death of 
the insured without having exercis- 
ed his election; that, therefore, the 
Provisions of section 88 of the In- 


surance Law (Cons. Laws, ch. 28) 
applied; that thereunder plaintiff 
was entitled to a paid-up policy or 
the value thereof, less the indebt- 
edness of deceased; and that the 
judgment below was proper.” 


In so holding, the Court adopted 
and carried further the doctrine estab- 
lished in the case of Bartholomew v. 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 140 A.D. 88, affirmed 204 N.Y. 
649. In that case, the insured had 
died within six months after he had 
defaulted in the payment of a pre- 
mium. Notice of his death had been 
given by the beneficiary to the in- 
surer. 


Section 88 Again 


The beneficiary contended that be- 
cause the reserve on such policy was 
sufficient to extend the same for the 
full amount thereof until after the 
death of the insured, said policy was 
in force at the time of death for the 
full amount. To support its conten- 
tion, reliance was placed upon Sec- 
tion 88 of the Insurance Law as was 
done in the Lange case. By a di- 
vided Court in the Appellate Division, 
judgment was given for the full 
amount in the following language: 


“The insured died within six 
months after the policy lapsed and 
no demand was made that the re- 
serve of the policy be applied either 
to extend the insurance for the full 
amount temporarily or to the pur- 
chase of a paid-up policy nor was 
any option exercised as to which of 
those two alternatives would be 






adopted. I do not think such de- 
mand or the exercise of such op- 
tion is necessary to make .effective 
the provisions of said Section 88 
where the insured dies within the 
period of six months allowed for 
that purpose. The death of the in- 
sured before the time limited for 
the exercise of his rights under the 
statute operates as a substitute for 
the requirements of the statute as to 
notice and the exercise of the 
option. 

“The purpose of the statute in 
this respect has reference to the fu- 
ture rights of the parties based on 
the assumption of the continuance 
of the life of the insured and has 
no reference to a situation such as 
is here presented where the insured 
dies within the time specified for 
making his demand and exercising 
his option. The defendant was 
promptly notified, within the six 
months, of the death of the insured. 
The elements of a choice or option 
in such case do not exist. The situa- 
tion left no occasion for the exercise 
of judgment as between extended 
insurance for the full amount or a 
paid-up policy for a part of the 
amount. Death has fixed the rights 
of the parties and if the insurance 
by virtue of the statute has been 
extended temporarily to the time of 
the death of the insured there is no 
difficulty on the part of the plain- 
tiff in recovering the full amount of 
the policy.” 


This judgment was affirmed by a 
4 to 3 decision in the Court of Ap- 
peals. 

It would seem from a study of the 
foregoing that in the absence of spe- 


cific authorization in the policy or the 
statute, no right of election as to the 
policy options passes to beneficiaries. 
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Two Valuable Centers 
Of Influence 


Two centers of influence of great 
potential value but not intensively 
cultivated are high school professors 
and editors of small town newspapers 
—or newspaper personnel in the 
larger towns. Both are close to news 
and family conditions which affect 
vitally the business of selling life in- 
surance. 

The small town editor has a close 
knowledge of credit ratings among 
the business men of his community 
and the leads to new prospects avail- 
able to him are manifold. Moreover, 
he is one to appreciate such favors 
as the life agent may be able to offer 
in the conduct of his own business. 
An editor of a large city chain of 
newspapers once said that news con- 
sisted of those things people want 
kept out of the paper and that the 
tning they wanted to see in print was 
properly advertising. Such a stiff in- 
terpretation of news values, however, 
does not prevail in the small town com- 
munity newspaper. The editor wants 
to print things about his clients and 
patrons which they want to see and 
he is ever anxious for the many legit- 
imate items of information with 
which the salesman can supply him. 
Aside from the fact that he and those 
working for him are in their own 
right excellent prospects. 

The school teacher has an intimate 
knowledge of the financial position 
and often the aims of the families 
represented by the student body. They 
know which of the youngsters are 
preparing to enter college and often 
how many who do not plan but who 
might well afford it. Grade and high 
school centers of influence belong defi- 
nitely in the educational insurance 
salesman’s list of centers of influence. 

Incidentally, the beginning of the 
new school year is a good time to 
check up on possibilities in this line, 
rather than toward its end. This 
source of information often will pro- 
vide more workable facts concerning 
new residents of the district than 
those more commonly employed. 





Assume Every Client 
Expects to Settle 


Most salesmen probably have ob- 
served that the average man dislikes 
above most other acts in life the 
actual parting with his hard earned 
cash. He likes to postpone as long as 
possible that little detail and for that 
reason he will usually jump at an 
opportunity to give you a check later, 
instead of with the application, if 
this procedure is suggested to him— 
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-Prospecting 


as it is in too many instances. “Do 
you want to give me your check now 
or after the policy has been de- 
livered,” is the equivalent of saying 
“You don’t want to pay for this right 
away, do you?” Of course not. 


Asking for the initial payment 
when the application is signed, in a 
manner which suggests no other al- 
ternative, will produce the check in as 
matter of course manner as the pay- 
ment for tickets at the box office win- 
dow. The difference in manner ex- 
plains the fine records some agents 
regularly maintain in this depart- 
ment of their business. 





Third of Old Folk 
Are Dependent 


A recent survey by the Federal 
Social Security Board shows that only 
a third of the nation’s old age popu- 
lation are able to take care of them- 
selves out of past earnings and that 
nearly eight million of the total pop- 
ulation in this country are over 65 
years old. Of this number, over five 
million are dependent upon the charity 
of the public or their own families. 

Seventy per cent of the number 
depend upon their families for sup- 
port, suggesting that life insurance 
annuities might still be bought for 
them by their relatives who have to 
take care of them, anyway. Govern- 
ment aid takes care of the remainder, 
with the help of private charities, and 
both of these conditions suggest to the 
young man that his own retirement 
income might better be taken care of 
by himself during his productive 
years. 











MORE CALLS, MORE SALES 


Mecre CALLS equal more business. 
This well known fact is confirmed by 
Harry T. Wright, a million-dollar pro- 
ducer. For over a quarter of a century 
Mr. Wright has kept an accurate record 
of his calls and interviews. If his business 
falls off, he says, he can attribute it to a 
falling off of calls. 

Because business is down a bit now, 
Mr. Wright says he must make an in- 
creased number of calls to get satisfac- 
tory results. He adds, "Also | am staying 
away from the 'sobbers,’ the fellows who 
are always trying to sell me on the idea 
that business is rotten. There are still 
plenty of people who have a lot of money 
and. need the services of life insurance. 
It is my job to see them.”—NYLIC 
Review. 








Use Public Library 
For New Names 


Few salesmen appreciate properly 
the factual prospecting data ready- 
made for them in the columns of the 
trade press. Every business and in- 
dustry in every large city has its fair 
share of business magazines which 
continually announce changes in per- 
sonnel, promotions, etc., and such 
names average high in the matter of 
qualified prospects. It is not neces- 
sary to subscribe to these papers, or 
to perform a bothersome chore in 
calling at the publication office to see 
a copy. The public libraries maintain 
a full file of all the better known 
publications and these can be scanned 
regularly as a routine prospecting 
detail. 

In addition to the fact that an 
agent can discover valuable leads in, 
for example, the shoe and leather in- 
dustry by reading the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, he can also familiarize with 
some of the more obvious problems of 
the business which will be of value to 
him in his contacts with men in that 
trade. 


Prospecting Job Must 
Be Thorough 


The question of which is more im- 
portant, prospecting or salesmanship, 
has no standing with Griffin M. Love- 
lace, vice-president of the New York 
Life Insurance company. They are 
not things apart, he points out in 
the “NYLIC Review,” but are insep- 
erable components in every sale. Pros- 
pecting, he says, “actually is the first 
step in the sale and, in a sense, the 
most important step; because unless 
you have a good prospect all your 
good salesmanship will not make 4 
sale. When you have done a good job 
of prospecting you have the informa- 
tion that suggests some reason why 
the prospect needs insurance, what 
policy you should recommend and how 
you may approach him. All this 
makes you a better salesman whet 
you get into the interview. 

It is easier for a fair salesmat 
to sell a good prospect than for 4 
good salesman to sell a poor prospect. 
Fortunately, prospecting does not re 
quire talent but simply common sensé, 
industry and concentration. 

Prospecting is at least half the 
battle. 
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Aim for a Quota 


Of Real Effort 

Concrete results sometimes fail to 
materialize in direct ratio to time 
and effort expended, and some who 
might “bruise easily” in that part of 
their makeup where confidence is 
stored should find the advice of 
George A. Scotland, of Sacramento, 
Calif... well worth while. Mr. Scot- 
land, whose idea was printed in the 
Penn Mutual News Letter, suggests 
that the agent make a quota of effort 
rather than of actual results. Then 
if production does not always follow 
on schedule, at least the worker has 
the satisfaction of knowing he is pro- 
ceeding along proper lines and that it 
will catch up eventually. 

His method of thus shifting the 
plan of operation is as follows: 

“My quota of production is a quota 
of results which I cannot altogether 
control. Hard work alone will not 
always guarantee that I will reach it. 
So: why is not a quota of causes bet- 
ter than a quota of results?” 

His answer is not to start out 
headed determinedly at a quota of ap- 
plications— 

—but to start out on Monday morn- 

ing determined to make six or 

twelve calls a day and to engage in 
at least two serious life insurance 
discussions. 

“Perhaps by Saturday noon I have 
written no business, but when I go 
home I am conscious of a sense of vic- 
tory. I have accomplished that which 
I set in my mind to be accomplished. I 
have run the race I said I would run. 
I have a sense of victory, an impor- 
tant sense of victory, because it is a 
victory over self. 

“Try it for a week, and then for 
another week, and soon you will be 
wor.ing under the plan from this 
time on. It will keep you going on the 
big ob of making the number of 
calls and in driving for the number of 
inter ‘iews that you must have if busi- 
ness is to result.” 


Some Unusual Sources 


Of New Leads 


Every once in a while the smartest 
of big league baseball players are 
caught napping by the old “hidden 
ball” trick, and every once in a while 
also, we suspect, the most competent 
of life insurance agents forget to 











ONE MORE INTERVIEW 
UPPOSE it takes, by your call-inter- 


view-sale ratio experience, three in- 
terviews for you to make one sale. Sup- 
pose on Monday you make three inter- 
views and no sales. It often happens 
that under those circumstances the next 
call would bring another interview and 
another sale. TRY THIS SUCCESS 
RECIPE: ON BLANK DAYS GET AN 
EXTRA INTERVIEW.—Amicable Life 
Lines. 








keep posted through their centers of 
influence on new births, marriages, 
promotions, home buyers, new ar- 
rivals, and all the other old prospect- 
ing standbys. It pays to keep alert 
and work these tried and true avenues 
to new sales. 


Alertness in Prospecting 

At the same time, every active 
prospector should keep in mind that 
new sources, the unusual opportunity, 
is not to be overlooked. For example, 
does your friend happen to know any- 
one working abroad who is home on 
leave? For this reason a good center 
of influence for some agent would be 
steamship and custom house em- 
ployees. Has some obscure young 
lady broken out with another Gone 
With The Wind? A good friend in 
one or more publishing offices cer- 
tainly would prove of value to a man 
in position to cultivate this trade. 
Who is this young fellow who is 
rumored to be about to sign up with 
M.G.M.? There is no good reason why 
the theatrical business should present 
a closed door to you when there are so 
many booking agents and show man- 
agers easily approachable. Did you 
hear that Pan-American Airways are 
about to launch ocean going passenger 
service? Even the expansion and pro- 
motions in ground personnel ought to 
make, say a contact in the publicity 
department worth while. The fruit 
crops of the season might be reported 
to be of unusually fine quality and this 
should suggest even to the city sales- 
men new opportunities down in the 
commission merchants’ district. 

Then finally, before trying too hard, 
for unusual contacts, the smart agent 
will go back and call on his friends 
in the public utilities service and have 
a heart to heart talk with both his 
milk man and the moving and storage 
people. New names, new _ oppor- 
tunities—they are always available to 
the diligent. 


Avoid Summer Slump 
By Specializing 
Although actual sales records do 
not justify the volume of lament con- 
cerning the “Summer Slump,” it is 
still a fact that the month of August 
and particularly September ‘do pre- 
sent a production problem of real pro- 
portions. Routine prospecting meth- 
ods are disturbed by long week-ends 
and by vacations of both seller and 
buyer and in September company and 
national association conventions tend 
further to disrupt the smooth per- 
formance of the average agent. 
During this abnormal period the 
persistent agent should find it profit- 
able to embark upon a short program 
of specialization. If conditions have 
cut down prospecting effectiveness by 
30 per cent, then devote one-third of 
each working week to prospecting in 
a special field. Make believe that 
after Oct. 1 your company is going 
to discontinue its issue of mortgage 
retirement insurance and take up the 
slack with an intensive cultivation of 
prospects in this field. Or retirement 
income. Or educational endowment. 
Mortgage retirement offers one of 
the most attractive package sales in 
the agent’s portfolio. The phrase 
“free and clear” possesses an appeal 
that is universal, and few home own- 
ers will care to argue that they owe 
their building and loan association 
more consideration than they do to 
their own families. The B. & L. has 
their investment protected through 
fire insurance; how about offering the 
wife a similar break through the pro- 
tection of mortgage retirement? 
Another reason for selecting this 
line during the summer months is 
that those same prospects who cannot 
be found at their places of business 
on Fridays and Saturdays, and some- 
times other days as well, will very 
often be located in their own homes 
and under the most favorable circum- 
stances for a sympathetic presenta- 
tion of the sales talk. And a pack- 
age sold in this manner during the 
summer invariably offers opportu- 
nities for programming later on. 


Can He Get It? 


In every saies talk, where it is still 
uncertain whether or not a desire to 
own the property has been created, 
there. belongs just a suggestion, but 
unmistakable, that the prospect may 
not be physically qualified for the 
bargain about to be offered. That “If 
our doctors find you acceptable” has 
motivated more prospects than all 
the ocean voyages ever visualized. 
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UNITED AMERICAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


VERY attractive contract was introduced June 27, 1938, by the United 

American Life Insurance Company, Denver, Colo., as a special open- 
ing business day policy. This policy is a Low Cost Preferred Risk Policy 
which runs for 17 years at an extremely low premium rate with other plans 
and other guaranteed premium rates for which it may be exchanged to 
either Ordinary Life or Twenty Payment Life at any time within 14 years 
from the time it is taken out. 

A few special features of this policy are: 

The annual deposit at age 40 is less than $84.00 per year for all the fol- 
ye. advantages and benefits, and less than $75.00 for a person 35 years 
of age. 

$5,000 in cash to your family for death from any cause except suicide. 

$7,500 in cash to your family if your death is caused by accident. 

$10,000 to your family if your death is from any kind of travel accident, 
even while riding in an automobile or truck as well as buses, trains, etc. 

A Medical examination every other year at the Company's expense for 
you if you wish to check on your physical condition. 

All future premiums waived on your policy if you become totally and per- 
manently disabled, and the full $5,000 in cash paid to your family at your 
death without any deduction for the premiums waived by the Company. 

If you should lose your hands or your feet or your eyes, or even one hand 
and one foot, $5,000 in cash paid twice, $5,000 to you at the time of the 
accident and $5,000 again to your family at the time of your death, and 
from the date of the accident to the date of your death not another pre- 
mium to pay. 

If you make your wife, mother or sister your beneficiary, and she should 
be accidentally killed while riding in any kind of an automobile, bus, truck 
or any other passenger conveyance, $2,500 would be paid to you right then 
without in any way reducing any of the six preceding benefits payable to 
your family in case of your death, disability or dismemberment. 

Application on this Special Form available to other members of your 
family or friends whom you recommend until 533 policies are in force—that 
being the maximum number authorized by the Board of Directors at a special 
meeting held May 18. 

The full reserve on any policy issued by the Company will be deposited 
with the Insurance Commissioner in approved Securities in accordance with 
the Optional Reserve Deposit Law of the State of Colorado. 

This policy is non-participating. The reserve basis is the American Expe- 
rience, 4 per cent. Reinstatement is permitted at any time upon evidence 
of insurability and payment of all arrears at 5.4 per cent. A grace period 
of 31 days without interest is allowed for the payment of all premiums. 

There are four distinctive optional modes of settlement attached to this 
policy: 

1. The insured may elect to have the proceeds of this policy, including 
paid-up additions, paid in one lump sum. 

2. The proceeds of this policy or any part thereof may be left with the 
company until the death of the last surviving beneficiary or contingent bene- 
ficiary, the company in the meantime to pay interest thereon monthly at 
the rate of $2.89 for each $1,000 so retained, the first payment being due 
at the end of one month. 

3. The company will pay the specified number of equal annual or monthly 
instalments for a specified period. The instalments are payable from one 
to thirty years; for example, at the end of 15 years the annual instalment 
would be $83.89 and the monthly instalments, $7.10. 

4. The company will pay equal annual instalments continuously during the 
life of the beneficiary or payee for 10, 15 or 20 years as elected. Provisions 
for payments in instalments will be inoperative and automatically revert to 
payments in a lump sum in case the net proceeds payable are under or less 
than $1,000 or if the amount of the instalment payment is less than $10. 



























United American Life Now 
An Old Line Life In- 


surance Company 


On May 24, 1938, the Insurance 
Department of the State of Colorado 
issued a certificate of authority of the 
United American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Denver, Colo., authorizing 
them to write legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies as an old line life in- 
surance company. In making the 
statutory deposit of $100,000 neces- 
sary to constitute a legal reserve life 
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insurance company, the United Amer- 
ican Life deposited United States Gov- 
ernment securities of this amount with 
the Insurance Department of the State 
of Colorado. 

This company held their opening 
business day on June 27, 1938, and 
offered to their stockholders two spe- 
cial forms of policies. The one plan, 
special low cost preferred risk, 17 
year convertible term policy, is fea- 
tured in the box above. The second 
plan is a low rate policy for more 
than 17 years. 













Pacific Mutual Life Principal 
Changes July 1938 Policy 
Contracts and Rate Book 


The basic policy form has bee 
completely rewritten in the interest 
of providing a clearer, more salable 
contract and the principal changes ar 
outlined below. 

The plans of insurance remain un 
changed except that an instalment re 
fund annuity replaces the cash refund 
annuity, and the 10 pay 20 year en. 
dowment and joint 20 year endow. 
ment have been withdrawn. 

Instead of the life income benefit 
without a certain period and without 
provision for excess interest earnings, 
the new policies contain a retirement 
income benefit (summarized on the 
first page) with a certain period of 
10 years and providing for the in 
crease of the income by dividends and 
by excess interest during the certain 
period, 

If dividends are to accumulate, the 
guaranteed interest rate will be 3 per 
cent increased by excess interest a 
earned by the company. 

Paid-up additions purchased by ap 
nual dividends will be participating. 


Reserve Basis 

All policies except the non-partic- 
pating ordinary life and 20 pay life 
are now on the full reserve basis, ané 
all participating policies will have 3 
reserve basis of 3 per cent. 

Under policies of the July, 1938 
edition, where premiums are payable 
on other than an annual basis, any 
fraction unpaid for the year in whid 
death occurs, but not actually due at 
the date of death, will not be deducted 
from the death benefit proceeds. 

Policy loan interest under the ne¥ 
policies will be payable at the end d 
the policy year. 

All settlement options, except th 
interest options (options 1 and 2) ar 
available for election by the benefit: 
ary if the insured has made no pri0t 
direction, and by the insured fot 
maturity or cash values (except that 
in the latter case, the policy must & 
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in force five years). The interest rate 
is 3 per cent and all instalment and 
income figures are changed. 

Convertible term plans now provide 
for automatic conversion to ordinary 
life if the insured is permanently and 
totally disabled at the end of the term 
period. 

Three changes worthy of note have 
been made in the premium waiver 
clause—namely, it contains no avia- 
tion restriction; treatment by a physi- 
cian will not be required during con- 
tinuance of waiver; and the termina- 
disability is Zefined. The 
juvenile payor clause will contain 
these same improvements. 


tion of 


Participating Rates 

The premium rate for annual pre- 
mium participating policies are com- 
pletely revised, having been computed 
on a 3 per cent interest assumption. 
The premiums for non-participating 
insurance were revised in February, 
1938, and these are included in the 
new rate book without further change. 
tevision of rates has also been made 
for participating and non-participat- 
ing single premium insurance, and 
family income agreement and retire- 
ment annuities. 

The premium rates for juvenile in- 
surance are included in the company’s 
new rate book without change. 

The life annuity and joint and sur- 
vivor annuity rates are included in the 
new rate book without change. Rates 
are also shown for the new instalment 
refund annuity. 

Two sets of abbreviated schedules of 
cash or loan values are included in the 
rate book, one set covering participat- 
ing policies and the other non-par- 
ticipating policies. These schedules 
cover all the regular forms of insur- 
ance and in addition schedules are 
now included for single premium and 
juvenile policies. 

The limits of life insurance which 
may be issued on a non-medical basis 
are more liberal than heretofore and 
are set out in the new rate book. 

Two separate books contain the non- 
forfeiture values for the company’s 
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12 13.08) 14.60) 27.64) 23.17) 61.80) 44.83) 28.89) 16.54) 21.48) 18.15) 7 yrs. 
13 13.32) 14.87! 28.02) 23.50) 61.88) 44.92) 28.99) 16.92| 22.10) 18.61 
14 13.57| 15.17| 28.43) 23.83) 61.97) 45.01} 29.09) 17. 
15 13.83) 15.46) 28.84) 24.18) 62.06) 45.09) 29.19) 17 7.62 
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7 14.; }. 2 62.24) 45.29) 29.40 7.79 
18 14 j 62.34) 45.40) 29.52) 7.87 
19 15 62.44; 45.50) 29.65 7.96 
20 15.3% 62.54) 45.60) 29.78 8.03 
21 5.68 62.66) 45.73) 29.93 8.08 
22 62.78) 45.86) 30.09 8.14 
23 62.92) 45.99) 30.25) 21.9 8.18 
24 63.06) 46.14) 30.43) 8.23 
25 63.20) 46.28) 30.62 8.27 
26 63.35) 46.44| 30.82) 8.33 
27 63.49) 46.61) 31.03 8.38 
28 63.67) 46.79) 31.27 8.45 
29 . 63.86) 46.98) 31.53 8.54 
30 9. od 64.05) 47.19) 31.82 8.65 
31 20. 2.02) 64.26) 47.41) 32.12 8.79 
32 | 20.87 2.69| 64.47) 47.65) 32.42 8.96 
33 21.51 3.39) 64.69) 47.89) 32.73) 9.16 
34 22.18 .13| 64.94) 48.17) 33.06) 9.41 
35 22.89 .90| 65.21) 48.47) 33.44) 9.68 
36 23.64 5. 65.49} 48.80) 33.85) 10.01 
37 24.43 3.56) 65.79) 49.15) 34.32) ¢ 10.37 
38 | 25.27 7.45) 66.14) 49.54) 34.83 10.79 
39 26.16 .37| 66.50) 49.97) 35.39 11.26 
40 27.10 9.34| 66.89) 50.43) 36.02) 11.79 
41 28.11) 31.52 .37| 67.32) 50.93) 36.71 12.38 
42 29.17) 32.73) 45) 67.78) 51.48) 37.47 13.04 
43 30.30) 34.01) 49.¢ 2.59) 68.29) 5 38.32 13.77 
44 31.50) 35.37) 51.23) 43.80) 68.87) 5: 39.26 ! 14.57 
45 32.79) 36.82) 52.61) 45.08) 69.49) 5: 40.29) 53.5: 2.65) 15.46 
46 34.16) 38.37 5.43) 70.18) : 41.43 36.57| 16.44 
47 35.61) 40.01) 5k 70.94) 5 42.68) 60.29/109.18) 70.95) 17.52 
48 37.16) 41.77) 57. 71.77) 5 44.05) 64.25)119.54| 75.86) 18.71 
419 38.81) 43.65) 58. 72.69) 5 45.54| 68.70/131.77| 81.37) 19.99 
0 40.57) 45.65) 60.6 73.69) 5 47.18) 73.69|146.47| 87.59) 21.41 
51 42.44) 47.78) 62.5 74.81) 5 48.97) 79.39 94.70} 22.95 
52 $4.43) 50.04) 6 76.04) 61.35) 50.91) 85.92 102.86) 24.63 
53 16.56) 52.48) 66.6 77.35| 62.97| 53.04) 93.48 112.34) 26.46 
54 48.83) 55.08) 68.8 78.82 64.74) 55.34/102.35 123.50) 28.45 
55 51.25) 57.84 2% 80.42) 66.66 112.91 136.84) 30.61 
56 53.84) 60.82) 73.73 82.19) 68.77 32.95 
57 56.61) 64.01 3. 84.14) 71.12 Mat. | Mat. | 35.48 
58 59.65| 67.42) 79.: . 86.28) 73.68 Cash | Cash | 38.24 
59 62.72) 71.09) 82.; 74.5 88.64) 76.46 Value | Value | 41.21 
60 66.11) 75.02) 85.57) 78.01) 91.23) 79.51 $1,476/$1,305| 44.42 
61 69.74) 79.26) 89.06) 81.69) 94.07) 82.85 
62 73.61} 83.81) 92.94) 85.79) 97.31) 86.63 
63 77.78) 88.73) 96.87) 89.97)100.64) 90.51 
64 82.24) 94.02)101.22) 94.61/104.39) 94.87 
65 87.02) 99.65/105.92' 99.65)108.52) 99.65 


* Minimum policy issued $2,500. 
t At maturity provided $10.00 per 


SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE Co., INC., 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 





















month, 108 months certain and life. 








policy contracts. 


Form 1754 contains 


the values on a 3 per cent interest 


basis 
Form 
3% per cent 

participating 


for all 
1755 contains 


participating policies. 
the value 
interest basis for all non- 
These latter, 


on a 


policies. 


with the exception of the values for 


retirement 
plans, are th 


with insurance 


e same as the values set 


income 


out in the company’s previous booklet, 


Form 1309. 


Mass. Mutual Appointment 


Angus B. 


known Jacksonville 


Rosborough, widely 
insurance man, 


has been ‘appointed as general agent 


at that city 


for the Massachusetts 


Mutual Life, effective August 15th, 
when he will proceed with plans for 
expanding the company’s sales organ- 
ization throughout the state. Flor- 
ida was formerly included in the 
Savannah Agency’s territory. 


Southern Life in Florida 


The Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Georgia has been licensed to 
write business in the State of Florida 
and is in the process of establishing 
agencies and opening offices in the 
key cities of that State, according to 
an announcement made in Atlanta by 
Edward M. Veatch, executive vice- 
president of the company. 
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Medical 


Agent Has Important Part 


In Selection of Risks 


The part played by agents in the 
selection of risks was emphasized by 
John L. Humphreys, associate medi- 
eal director, Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh, in his talk at the recent Hot 
Springs convention of the company. 
Every contract of insurance involves 
selection, he pointed out, and the 
agent initiates the selection of an ap- 
plicant for life insurance with the 
signing of the application. 

“The agent should attempt,” he con- 
tinued, “to use a regular examiner in 
his particular locality. When he is 
not available, one or more file exam- 
iners whose names should be in your 
possession, may be used. There are 
several reasons for this. The doctor 
has been spoken of as the eyes of the 
home office, he secures the facts, rec- 
ords physical findings and a picture 
of the individual that has been ex- 
amined in order that we can view the 
picture in its true light. 

“The medical director is once re- 
moved from the applicant, so to ob- 
tain this picture, we must have ex- 
aminers with ability, honesty and 
loyalty. In the proper use of the 
examiner, the agent is showing his 
loyalty for the company and respect 
to the physician, both of which will 
ultimately rebound to his interest. 

“The company in accepting an 
examiner, in many instances, have 
done this on the request of the agent, 
another point in which the agent 
enters the picture of the medical 
selection of risks, as the examiners 
have it within their power to make 
or unmake an insurance company. 

“The irregular examination or the 
use of an unknown examiner presents 
an unknown factor which is often an 
unfavorable complication in _ risk 
classification. 


Administration 


Need for Life Insurance 


Still Paramount 


After being subjected in the past 
twenty years to every imaginable 
strain short of a national collapse, 
American life insurance today is 
stronger than ever, Michael J. Cleary, 
president of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, told the sixty-second annual con- 
vention of that company’s field organ- 
ization at Milwaukee last week. Prom- 
ises of “the full dinner pail,” “two 
cars in every garage and two chickens 
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Departmentalll 


in every pot” and “the more abundant 
life,” he also declared, have not been 
fulfilled, and the test of economic suf- 
ficiency still is the ability and willing- 
ness of the individual to make that 
more abundant life for himself. 





Michael J. Cleary 


“We are all too conscious,” Presi- 
dent Cleary said, “of the fact that 
millions of our citizens are idle or 
working for a subsistence wage. That 
fact is a depressing one. We in the 
life insurance business should realize, 
however, that many more millions are 
employed at a wage or salary that 
produces a surplus over the cost of 
living; that other millions have an 
income in excess of current needs. 
These people constitute our market. 
Their need for life insurance is as 
great, if not greater, than at any 
other time. Because of the psychology 
of the times they hesitate to make 
commitments. The important thing 
for us to remember is that these mil- 
lions need our service and have the 
means to buy it. 

“Selling them will require more 
effort than it did in happier and more 
prosperous days. In every section of 
the country men representing this and 
other companies are demonstrating 
the fact that men and women with 
needs and means are buying life 
insurance in gratifying amounts. In 
any field of selling, increased effort 
and effectiveness are required when 
the market is reduced and the resist- 
ance increased. Let us recognize that 
fact and give what it takes to get 
results.” 


Taxation 







Taxes Under State Laws 
Reach $60,000,000 


The importance of taxation of life 
insurance companies under state laws 
is demonstrated by the fact that in- 
surance taxes, licenses and fees, state 
and local, company and agent, paid 
during 1937, amounted to approxi- 
mately $60,000,000, and this figure 
does not include real estate taxes 
which during the same year amounted 
to about $50,000,000. These facts 
were stressed by Robert L. Hogg, 
assistant general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
in an address before the Insurance 
Section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Cleveland last week. 































Taxes Under Two Classes 





These taxes, generally, are enacted 
under two classes of statutes—those 
imposing the tax as a condition upon 
which a company may be admitted to 
do business in a state other than that 
of its incorporation or domicile, and 
those exacting an excise for the gen- 
eral privilege of transacting a life 
insurance business. Premium taxes 
constitute the bulk of the payments 
under the first class. 

In a broad review of statutes and 
court decisions, Mr. Hogg took up 
from the tax standpoint such ques- 
tions as annuity considerations, waived 
premiums, dividend deductions, de 
ductions as returned premiums, un- 
employment compensation, policy loan 
notes, operation of retaliatory laws, 
and exemptions and credits. With 
exceptions which he noted in the 
course of his address, the main points 
brought out by the speaker were: 

Where the tax is upon premiums, 
premium receipts or the like, annuity 
considerations are not subject to tax- 









































ation. 

Premiums waived on account of 
disability, or in fact not collected, are 
not subject to taxation. 

Where the tax is on gross pre 
miums, premium receipts or the like 
and the statute is silent as to divi 
dends, by the weight of authority 
dividends are either not included 4 
premium receipts or are deductible as 
return premiums. 

Under unemployment compensation 
laws, general agents and_ soliciting 
agents compensated principally by 
commissions are not employees 
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whose account contributions are pay- 
able. 

Policy loan notes not embracing an 
absolute personal obligation to pay 
are not subject to either property or 
documentary taxation. 

A municipality is without authority 
to discriminate against a foreign in- 
surance company in the matter of 
licenses or taxes. Where state tax- 
ation is under a retaliatory law, a 
foreign company may be credited for 
similar taxes paid to municipalities. 

Where taxes are collected under re- 
taliatory laws, the entire tax law of 
the foreign state must be applied. 
There can be me: splitting or blending 
of the laws of two jurisdictions. 

After a foreign insurance company 
withdraws from a state and merely 
continues at its home office to collect 
premiums by mail, there is no lia- 
bility for premium taxation in a for- 
eign state. 

A general exemption of a company 
exempts all its income without refer- 
ence to source. A commutation of 
taxes through a “in lieu of” provision 
only relates to taxes and demands of 
a similar nature. 


Advertising 


Public Relations Theme 


Of Advertisers 


Under the heading of public rela- 
tions comes everything that the life 
insurance companies and their repre- 
sentatives do that has a good or bad 
effect in influencing their relations 
with the public. This definition was 
offered by Fred L. Fisher, advertising 
manager of the Lincoln National 
Life, keynote speaker at the recent 
meeting in Chicago of the North Cen- 
tral Round Table of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association. 

“Successful public relations cam- 

paigns cannot be achieved entirely 
along pragmatic lines,” he said. “To 
engage only in activities that seem to 
work, without fitting them into a 
planned scheme, would be to invite 
unbalanced activities.” 
Ben H. Williams, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, Bankers Life 
of Iowa, urged that the work of the 
advertising department be made to 
supplement the efforts of the men in 
the field, 

“Advertising cannot supplant the 
agent; it can only supplement him,” 











SUMMER PROSPECTS 
BUSINESSES which are usually at their 


peak during the summer months in- 
clude:— 

Refreshment makers and purveyors: ice 
cream, soft drinks, lunch stands, ice, 
refrigeration, drug stores, soda fountains. 

Sports: camps and camping, swim- 
ming, boating, golf, baseball, play- 
grounds, sports clothing and equipment. 

Motoring: cars and car equipment, 
filling stations, motor boating, garages, 
bus business. 

Summer resorts: hotels, 
houses, bathing beaches. 

Building: stone, brick, concrete, lum- 
ber, hardware. 

Real estate. 

Haberdasheries. 

Camera and photo supplies.—Nylic 
Review. 


boarding 








he declared. “Proper use of adver- 
tising material by the agency forces 
is contingent on a better selection of 
agents by home offices, general agents 
and others who are charged with that 
important task and the education of 
new agents.” 

Striking back at the critics of life 
insurance as an institution and the 
propagandists who are seeking to 
undermine the house that has been 
built through many years of human- 
itarian effort, Harry V. Wade, vice- 
president of the American United Life 
of Indianapolis, said that life com- 
pany executives cannot afford to sit 
idly by and let these attacks go un- 
noticed. 

With 


regard to advertising, Mr. 





. Harry V. Wade 


Wade said: “I am convinced that all 
life insurance advertising, not just 
national magazine advertising, is the 
strong right arm of the life insurance 
business today and our problems are 
not how we can save money in adver- 
tising life insurance, but where can 
we find more funds with which to tell 
our story to the public so as to make 
the way easier for the men in the field 
who actually produce the results.” 


Production 


Leading Producers Drawn 
From Many Callings 


Life agents come from practically 
all walks of life, it was revealed at 
last week’s three-day convention of 
the field force of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life held at Milwaukee. Di- 
rector of Agencies Grant L. Hill gave 
a resumé of occupations from which 
the company had drawn its leading 
producers. 

““We’ve been living on Success Street 
these past three days,” said Mr. Hill, 
“seeing, talking with and listening to 
those who have been living on it for 
years. And we’ve found that it’s the 
longest road in America—that it runs 
through every city, town and country- 
side in the territory in which the 
company operates. But you have to 
do more than just read a road map to 
get on this important highway. * * * 
The age factor has nothing to do 
with staying on Success Street. We 
found men traveling it in their twen- 
ties and others in their sixties. 

“Their previous callings varied un- 
believably. For example, we found 
those who traveled in half-million- 
dollar style last year include a former 
assistant bank cashier, a bookkeeper, 
a doctor, still another had been an 
economist in the Department of Agri- 
culture; one had sold bakery equip- 
ment, another typewriters; one was 
formerly sales manager in the whole- 
sale grocery line and still another had 
sold real estate; one had been a phy- 
sical director, yet another a civil en- 
gineer. One had been a freight 
agent, another district manager for a 
clothing firm; one had been an ac- 
countant, another had managed a 
creamery and candy jobbing business 
and still another was in the sales 
promotion department of a large ra- 
diator corporation. 

“Moreover, six of them were for- 
merly students and went directly into 
life insurance. While a number of 
that exclusive group have college de- 
grees, approximately 25 per cent of 
them had no schooling beyond high 
school.” 
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AGENCY NEWS 


G. Brady Buckley, Charleston, W. Va., was elected pres- 
ident of the Northwestern Mutual Association of Agents 
at the closing session of its sixty-second annual meeting 
at Milwaukee, July 27. Clarence E. Smith, Chicago, was 
named vice-president and T. Wesley Tuttle, Milwaukee, 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. The General Agents Asso- 
ciation of the company named R. H. Pickford, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, president; Marue Carroll, Oshkosh, Wis., 
Myron H. O. Williams, Seattle, Wash., and W. Everett 
Rowley, Newark, vice-presidents, and Roger Clark, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary-treasurer. 

Nearly fifty agents of the Continental Assurance Co. of 
Chicago have qualified this year for the company’s “2-5-0” 
and “1-2-0” group, about twenty-five in number, will leave 
Chicago on August 14 for a nine-day trip to Catalina 
Island, Calif., as guests of the company. The “1-2-0” con- 
vention will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on August 24. 

A 30 per cent increase in membership of the Leaders 
Club of the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co., Mon- 
mouth, IIl., with the closest contests for official positions 
and cash awards in the club’s history, marked the club 
year ended June 30, 1938. The company’s new business 
has shown an average gain of more than 33 per cent over 
the previous year in the ten months since the last con- 
vention of the club. 

The Riehle Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, held its beach party at Jones Beach 
on July 25. About forty members attended and later had 
a lawn party and buffet supper at the home of Theodore 
M. Riehle in Garden City. 

Hollis L. Woods, recently appointed Hartford general 
agent for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., was of- 
ficially inducted as general agent by H. G. Kenagy, agency 
executive of the company, at a luncheon at the Hartford 
Club in Hartford on July 22. The luncheon was attended 
by more than thirty-five prominent Hartford business and 
professional men and out-of-town guests. 

The Continental American Life has announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles M. Carter as general agent to open 
a new agency at Meadville, Pa. Mr. Carter has been a 
district manager for fifteen years for the Pittsburgh 
agency of a large eastern company and has wide contacts 
in the northwestern section of Pennsylvania. 

Gordon H. Campbell, Little Rock, Ark., general agent 
of the Aetna Life of Hartford, has advanced Roscoe H. 
Sanders from office underwriter to agency assistant. He 
will be associated with Foster H. Vineyard, associate gen- 
eral agent. 

The L. S. Becker general agency of the Lincoln National 
Life in St. Louis now has permanent possession of the 
President’s Plaque, having won that prize for the third 
year by leading all the agencies in production of new busi- 
ness during President’s Month. The average paid-fo: 
business in the Becker agency was $20,600 per man. 

The following Prudential agents have recently become 
eligible to Merit Buttons in recognition of their Ordinary 
production records: Edward J. Cherniske, Waterbury, 
Conn., and Floyd H. Schoonover, Bloomington, III. 
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IN HOME OFFIC 


J. F. Hackman, manager of the brokerage departmey 
of the W. T. Shepard Los Angeles general agency of tk 
Lincoln National Life, has been appointed associate ge. 
eral agent with Mr. Shepard. 

Fred W. Hoch of the Marion, Ohio, agency of the Ohiy 
State Life Insurance Co. was honored at an affair at th 
Marion Country Club recently, in celebration of his twe 
ty-five years’ service with the company. 

Ray H. Collins, of the Milwaukee agency of the Frankly 
Life Insurance Co., for the second consecutive year led aj 
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ACK down the centuries there must have been a® dicta 
early edition of the late P. T. Barnum who informe leadi: 
an abashed Neolithic public that a sucker was being bon 
every minute, and another little group of the tribe whid E 
set itself up as deriders of the things that weren’t bein y . 
done in the best of the caves, thereby handing down # ; 
: : , z Rg ee had | 
succeeding generations a wealth of destructive inhibition is. fo 
Certain it is that the dread of a feeling of gaucherie New 
not a recent emotional development in mankind. It i® — 
- : ; same, 
long inbred and has probably deprived humanity of mo the 
° P 8 8 
real fun and enjoyment of living than many other mo : 
. : : vania 
material factors. This emotional legacy makes pseu . 
nee imme 
sophisticates of many who would fare far better unéde 
. : out of 
the cloak of naivete, causing them to go through all ma ie os 
ner of mental tortures and physical agonies to appes in 
° . € 
what they are not. What I mean is, there should ait « 
orgenized a What The Hell Society whose slogan mig ros ; 
well be “We Still Think Filet Mignon is a Fish,” a 
whose members would be pledged to debunking Smartne the ie 
in all its forms. The field is limitless. , 
he Gae cially 
’ wm shrink 
UCH a movement would, of course, play havoc wij Sieant 


business. 
come in for a well deserved kicking around. Right ne 
with the thermometer acting up the way it is, the Russi 
blouse with the shirttails out, and a comfortable pair 4 
slacks would supplant the business suit. 
tor man, just asked a perspiring rider why did not 


Mike, the eler ys 


The clothing industry first of all wo York 


charac 


ca 


take off his coat, and the near-prostrate replied wear charge 
that he couldn’t call on trade like that. A member of t&§ among 
W.T.H. could. Also, if his wife were bow-legged, 9 for the 
would be privileged to leave her skirts remain at a reas a cons 
able length instead of raising and lowering them at @§ and ha 
dictates of fashion experts, or vice versa. Men no long cover t 
would be required to knock a lady’s bridgework lo and ga 
attempting to uncover in hotel elevators and they wou as Axr 
ask a waiter in a restaurant where the menu did not maj when | 
itself quite clear, “What is it, and how much does it cost will be 


as casually as if they were pricing a necktie in a habeg will a } 


dashery. In fact, the restaurants of the better class wo 


in the 


proportionately run the clothing business a close sect hike se 
in point of general demoralization. You frequently, %§ second 
example, would hear one of our members asking the wail Or sit 
to take back his plate and put on six more green Pp to brea) 


and maybe another slice of meat and there would be few to get j 











IGAND THE FIELD 


agents of the company in the amount of new insurance 
placed in the year ended June 30. 

The annual meeting of the Leaders Club of the Illi- 
nois Bankers Life of Monmouth, IIL, is to be held at the 
the Ohis Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, August 29-31. 
ir at th E. R. Eckenrode has resigned as general agent of the 
is tweil Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. at Harrisburg, Pa., but 

will continue as associate general agent. William A. 
Frank Arnold, of Pittsburgh, succeeded him as general agent on 
r led al} August 1. 








V By Frank Ellington 

















been dictators masquerading under the guise of headwaiters 
informé™ leading timid souls to economic slaughter. 
ing bon * * * 


be wa - the restaurants would suffer and the life of 
nt bes starched waiters would be more difficult until they 


oa ® had learned to adjust themselves to the new order. There 
eal is, for example, the fellow who serves the press table at 
: = New York Association dinners. He must be always the 
of ‘B same, because the action never varies no matter where 
ty mre the script is being played. Waldorf or Astor, Pennsyl- 
er mone vania or Roosevelt, this lad in the black coat starts serving 
pseud ° ° ‘ 3 4 ° 

a immediately to my left and goes around the table, running 
er unde 


out of supplies just before he makes the round trip. Upon 
all his return from a nearby movie, I usually am served but 
> SPPR as these affairs are run on a time schedule, I find it diffi- 
hould & cult ever to get back in stride, having to pass up the extra 


- = rolls and butter as well as the salad. Principally, how- 
sh,” a ever, my complaint against this individual has to do with 
martes the ice cream. I can overlook the delayed entrée, espe- 
cially when it is chicken (by the way, who said the art of 
© shrinking and mummifying flesh perished with the South 
voc “'B American Indians? It prevails and flourishes in all New 
MI Wo York hotels), but that ice cream outrage, perennial in 
ight . character, I shall never forgive. 
» Russ 
> pair ¢ 7 


he ele ragga this delicacy comes in the form of a large 
d not cake, sufficient per se for the table, and the waiter is 
1 wean charged with the responsibility of dividing it equitably 
er of HH among the group. If I am first, he forgets the Equitable 
rged, for the moment and becomes a Prudential man, slicing me 
a reas™ a conservative little bit to guard against errors of eye 
m at @@ and hand as he goes around the circle. If I am last, I dis- 
no longy cover that somewhere along the line he joined the Mutual 
ork low and gave away my share, probably to some such plutocrat 
ey woe@ a Axman or Ackerman. You may wonder what happens 
not maj when I am in the middle. I never am. All these things 
| it cost will be remedied when comes the revolution. Never again 
a habe§ will a hungry country boy, fresh from serving his country 
ass wom in the Battle of Chamble, walk out of a restaurant and 
se seci™™ hike seven blocks to another just so that he can have a 
ently, %§ Second order of hem and eggs without embarrassment. 
he wait Or sit up half a night in a Pullman waiting for someone 
reen Pam to break the ice so that he can discover how one manages 
be few to get into an upper berth. Enroll now! 


eNEWo 









COMPANY CHANGES 


The following, Prudential agents have recently been 
promoted to the position of assistant superintendents in 
their respective districts: Caspar E. Hartl, Buffalo No. 5; 
Clarence Golanski, Buffalo No. 2; Wallace H. Ruch, 
Elmira, N. Y.; Charles A. Robbins, Providence No. 2, R. I.; 
Richard A. Avison, Pawtucket, R. I.; Irving J. Daniels, 
Providence No. 1, R. I.; Arthur E. McCann, Manchester, 
Conn., and Oliver H. Clark, St. Louis No. 1. 

Harold Himes is the new group manager for the Aetna 
Life in St. Louis. He has been serving as group manager 
for the D. M. Skinner agency in Kansas City, Mo. 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., has 
appointed L. M. Krupp manager of its Jacksonville, Fia., 
office, in charge of the northern section of the state. 

Dr. Joe H. Sanderlin has been named medical director 
of the Pyramid Life of Little Rock, Ark. He succeeds the 
late Dr. George F. Jackson. 

The following home office promotions have been made 
by the Prudential of Newark: Milton H. Tritschler, from 
chief clerk of the industrial surrender department to as- 
sistant manager; John C. Miller, from the industrial sur- 
render department, and Edward J. Murtha, to special 
clerks. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City, N. J., has promoted 
Arthur S. Treible to manager at Dover, N. J. 


DEATHS 


Charles H. Flood, 71, former manager of the home 
office agency of the New England Mutual Life of Boston 
and for fifty years an executive in the company, July 25. 

Kelly E. Bryant, 52, superintendent of the Birming- 
ham office of the National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
July 23. 

Ernest T. Hays, 50, former cashier of the Union Central 
Life in Little Rock, Ark., July 17. 

Wilfred S. Robinson, 47, for many years prominent in 
the insurance business at Springfield, Mass., July 19. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Vickers, Inc., of Detroit, Mich., manufacturer of hy- 
draulic pumps, steam valves, etc., has arranged hospital- 
ization benefits for approximately 550 employees who 
have been insured for some time under a group program 
which provides them with a total of more than $1,100,000 
of life insurance, supplemented by sickness and accident 
protection. The Metropolitan Life underwrites the en- 
tire plan. 

Dahlstrom’s Green Tree Lodge, located on Jericho Turn- 
pike at Huntington, L. I., has taken $14,000 group life in- 
surance in the Prudential Insurance Co. It covers thirteen 
employees, and the employer pays the entire cost. 


DIVIDENDS 


The third quarterly dividend of this year to stockholders 
in the Lincoln National Life amounting to 30 cents per 
share, was paid August 1 to stockholders of record July 26. 
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American College Plans 


For Houston Convention 


Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison, presi- 
dent of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, will deliver the principal address 
at the Twelfth Conferment Exercises 
of the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, to be held in connection 
with the Houston Convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, Sept. 19-23. 

The exercises will come as the cli- 
max of an elaborate program to be 
staged by the American College and 
the National Chapter, C.L.U., begin- 
ning on Monday, September 19. On 
that evening study group leaders and 


teachers as well as those interested in 
the advance of the C.L.U: movement 
will meet with President S. S. Hueb- 
ner, Dean David McCahan, C.L.U., 
and the members of the College’s new 
Educational Advisory Department for 
informal discussion of educational 
problems. 

The annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Chapter Board of Directors and 
the American College Board of Trus- 
tees will take place on Tuesday, and 
on Wednesday the annual luncheon 
and business meeting of the National 
Chapter will be held. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, executive 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
Life and secretary of the American 
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If you are in- 
terested in de- 
tails of our 
plan, consult 
A. B. Olson, 
agency vice- 
president. 








“GUARANTEE MUTUAL MEN 


randards 


In our carefully charted agency plan re- 
cruiting is done according to definite se- 
lection standards. 


We measure a man's capacity by a Com- 
pany Experience ‘‘Measuring Rod.” Any 
other standard would be unfair to the in- 


Unless a man “as he is” qualifies under 
e our plan of analysis, we refuse to enter 
into a contract partnership. We recognize 
we cannot re-build. 


We have proven that quality material as 
gauged by our selection standards will 
succeed with us. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-one States 





MUST SUCCEED” 
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College, will talk on “The Practica] 
Application of Professional Standards 
to Production” at the annual Dutch 
Dinner of the National Chapter 
Wednesday evening, which the com. 
mittee in charge hopes will be one of 
the most outstanding ever held. 

On Thursday morning, September 
22, the Conferment Exercises will take 
place. Following Dr. Hutchison’s ad- 
dress, the presentation of the candi- 
dates will be made by Dean McCahan, 
and the diplomas conferred by Presi- 
dent Huebner. 

Joseph H. Reese, C.L.U., of Phila- 
delphia, is chairman of the National 
Program Committee cooperating with 
the officers in arranging the week’s 
C.L.U. program, and Homer G. Hew- 
itt, C.L.U., is chairman of the host 
association committee. 
















Fidelity Mutual Changes 
In California 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment 
of H. J. Garretson as manager at Los 
Angeles, California, succeeding W. J. 
Arnette. Mr. Garretson retires of his 
own desire as assistant manager of 
agencies of the company to go into 
general agency work. He has been 
on the head office staff of the Fidelity 
since 1932 and has a wide acquain- 
tance all over the United States. 
“Garry,” as he is familiarly known, 
made quite a reputation as a fullback 
at the University of Iowa. 

After his graduation he spent some 
time in school-teaching and as a foot- 
ball coach, entering life’ insurance 
with a rate book in his native state 
of Iowa. After his apprenticeship in 
life insurance selling, he became an 
agency instructor for the John Han- 
cock, from which job he was promoted 
to the head office staff of that com- 
pany as supervisor for the Pacific 
Coast. 

















Mid-Summer Drive 


Lorry Jacobs, director of publicity 
for the Southland Life in Dallas, 
Texas, directed the coordinated efforts 
of the life insurance fraternity in 4 
July campaign for new business. July 
11 was Life Insurance Day in the 
month devoted to the National Sales- 
man’s Crusade and the results were 
highly successful. The various local 
associations of the state participated 
act:vely in the drive, which was fea- 
tured by meetings and addresses from 
such well known sales authorities 4 
Elmer Wheeler. The effort was givet 
wide publicity by the Dallas news 
papers, as is usual in matters super 
vised by the efficient and energeti¢ 
Mr. Jacobs. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE big league producers of the Bankers National 

Life of Montclair, N. J., are now on the high seas, 
with Nassau and Havana tucked away in their memory 
kits and their floating hotel, the “Carinthia,” due 
tomorrow, August 5, at Pier 54 on the Hudson. On 
Tuesday, July 26, the Master Producers and Presidents 
Clubs of the company foregathered in the Adam 
Lounge of the “Carinthia” on A Deck and held a fare- 
well reception before the ship weighed anchor and was 
nosed out into the river by a fleet of laboring tugs. 
After a full year of intensive production, the prospect 
of ten days of voyaging in the Caribbean was a pleas- 
ant one and the departing members of the two clubs 
shed the remnants of the strain and intensity that 
had inevitably dogged their steps during the year’s 
production march. Over fifty producers, accompanied 
in some instances by their wives, made the trip. Wil- 
liam J. Sieger, agency vice-president, James M. Webb, 
vice-president, and Alexander White, agency secre- 
tary, sailed with them, while President Ralph R. 
Lounsbury and other executives came from the home 
office to bid the party bon voyage. 


N the evening of August fifth, the returning producers 
7. be entertained at a special banquet at the New 
York Athletic Club, with President Lounsbury acting as host. 
The roster of the club includes these top-ranking producers: 
Harry J. Baker, Boston; Irving Victoroff, Jersey City; Louis 
Altman, Trenton; Charles M. Castagne, Newark; Rudolph Fried, 
Philadelphia; Nathan Goldstein, Pittsburgh; Michael Hanin, 
Pottsville, Pa.; Perez F. Huff, Los Angeles; Mariano R. Pesquera, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, and Sidney S. Silverberg, New Haven. 
Chairman of the club is Harry Baker, a million-dollar producer 
who is well on the way toward his second consecutive year in 
that high-priced bracket. Incidentally, for agents who just 
missed out in the year's competition for this convention-cruise, 
a special Home Guard Contest has been arranged, with prizes 
to be awarded to production leaders. 


ULIAN S. MYRICK has been endorsed, by the Life 

Underwriters’ Assn. of New York City, for trustee 
of the National Assn. of Life Underwriters, and Robert 
L. Jones for treasurer. Mr. Myrick, manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York at 57 William Street, is one 
of the best known life insurance men in the country, 
while Mr. Jones, who is connected with the State 
Mutual Life at 99 John Street, has been treasurer of 
the National Association for many years and is re- 
sponsible in great measure for the high plane upon 
which it now rests. * * * The National Life of Ver- 
mont has opened two new agency offices in New York 
City—the uptown office of W. H. Bender, Jr., at 17 
East 42nd Street, and the branch office, at 225 Broad- 
way, of the Edgar T. Wells agency, with Walter K. 
Vickers as branch manager. The Wells agency has 
its headquarters at 55 Liberty Street. Mr. Vickers, 
formerly with the New England Mutual and the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, joined the Wells organization recently. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1897 


Nearly 40 years of 
successful growth, 
built on increasing 
and reliable service. 
Over 108 Millions In Force 
HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 





Independence Square 




















ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Emmett Russell, Jr., of the Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co. of Nashville, Tenn., has been elected a member of the 
executive committee of the Life Advertisers Association 
to fill the unexpired term of Robert G. Richards, who re- 
cently left the Atlantic Life to enter an advertising agency. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Los Angeles has 
named a committee to sponsor the candidacy of John W. 
Yates, California representative of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, for election as trustee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters’ at the annual convention at 
Houston, Tex., September 19-23. 

The Insurance Advertising Conference will meet at Os- 
terville, Cape Cod, Mass., for its 1938 convention on Sep- 
tember 12 and 13. 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
N. A. Moscoviteh, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 











Underwrite Americanism 


Through Life Insurance 


Declaring that today more than ever 
before, lawyers and life underwriters 
are faced with heavy joint responsi- 
bilities to the public, in connection 
with estate creation and conservation, 
Roger B. Hull, of New York, General 
Counsel of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, called upon his 
audience, at the opening session of 
the Insurance Law Section of the 
American Bar Association, at its an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, July 25, to underwrite 
Americanism through life insurance 
and annuities. 

“These obligations have been em- 
phasized and enlarged principally by 
three causes,” Mr. Hull stated. “First, 
the problems of estate building have 
been complicated by the recent eco- 
nomic involvements of government 
and politics, especially in connection 
with the increased burden of taxation; 
second, there has come to our citizenry 
a new appreciation of and yearning 
for adequate financial security, and 
third, we have recently come into the 
shadow of a definitely conceived as- 
sault upon what we have for so long 
and so proudly hailed as true Amer- 
icanism. 

“What is that thing that we have 
called the spirit of America? It was 


—it still is—the determination to 
stand on one’s own solid foundation of 
individual initiative and personal ac- 
complishment. The vision to see the 
unconquered frontier, the courage to 
fight to conquer it.” 

Mr. Hull characterized the institu- 
tion of life insurance and pleaded for 
the joint undertaking of responsibil- 
ities by attorneys and life insurance 
agents. 

“When you and I work with and 
for American life insurance owners, 
we work with and for 64 million peo- 
ple who have typified those very 
traits, who have gone about the busi- 
ness of assuming those individual re- 
sponsibilities,” he stated. “When we 
work with and for them we serve our 
day and generation in rendering the 
future of our country safe from the 
assault of any kind of collectivism, 
communism or fascism. 

“Walter Lippman writing from 
Paris on July 15, said: ‘Wherever a 
dictatorship has been set up in Eu- 
rope, the mass of individuals had al- 
ready become so insecure that they no 
longer dared to exercise the legal lib- 
erties which the demagogue was at- 
tacking.’ 

“And then he went on to say that 
the reason why the love of liberty as 
we understand it in America is so 
strong in France today is because 
France is still a country where the 
great mass of people have their own 
farms, their own shops, their own 
business enterprises and some savings 
for a rainy day and an emergency. 
And he concluded: ‘Unless the means 
of independence are widely distributed 
among the people themselves, no real 
resistance is possible to the advance 
of tyranny’.” 





sales kit. 


We 





ANNUAL RENEWABLE TERM 


Experience has shown that the regular forms of life insur- 
ance are the most desirable for the average policyholder. 
However, there are some prospects who insist on buying 
Annual Renewable Term Insurance. 
have added the Annual Renewable Term Policy to our 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 
120 West 57th Street, New York City 


To serve them we 


¢ 
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Advertisement 

















Clever publicist is I. N. (Ike) 
Fender, Bankers/ifeman in Glade- 






water, Texas. Production leader of 
his Company for the week ending 
June 22nd and thereby recipient of 
a congratulatory telegram from Di- 
rector of Agencies W. F. Winterble, 
Mr. Fender let newspaper readers 
of his town in on the message, re- 
producing it as the central item in a 
quarter page ad. Smart Mr. Fender 
told newspaper readers little credit 
was due him for the accomplish- 
ment; he gave them all praise for 
his weekly production of $44,500. 



















—BLC— 






Every wife has the right to ask 
her husband "Where do 1 stand if 
you die tonight?’ A. F. Smith, San 
Francisco, Bankerslife Agency Man- 
ager in the Golden Gate City, ii 
authority for that statement. Mr. 
Smith urges members of his Agency 
to ask prospects what answer they 
could give should their wife ask the 


question. 














—BLC— 







A tough hombre is the Jungle 
Buffalo, habitat of far-off India. His 
hide’s as tough as his disposition 
hence leather made from Jungle 
Buffalo hides ‘‘can take it.” Bankers 
Life of Iowa, seeking a leather for 
its popular key container which will 
stand up under hard usage, selected 
Jungle Buffalo. Enthusiastic praise 
is reaching the Company from thou- 
sands of men who have received the 
new Jungle Buffalo key containers 
through the Bankers Life Direct 
Mail Advertising plan. 












—BLC— 





Ainsworth, Nebraska — popula- 
tion 1,378—has a crack high school 
basketball team, runner-up for the 
state championship last season. Each 
member of the 7-man squad is 4 
Bankers Life policyholder. 





—BLC— 


BANKERS LIFE 
Established 1509 (COMPANY 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


conversation 

throughout the life insurance business of the Middle 
West just now is the question of lower interest rates on 
policy loans. At present, the conversation is among the 
insurance men themselves and it has not reached legisla- 
tive channels. However, where there is smoke there may 
be fire and if the talk in the mentioned direction con- 
tinues, it is not impossible that there will be bills intro- 
duced by lawmakers who are only too anxious to make 
laws—particularly when the subject is a vote-getter. 
Aligning himself in favor of a 5 per cent return on policy 
loans is something that any legislator can do with safety. 
The whole idea is non-political; it is, theoretically against 
Big Business; and it has a nice sound to thoughtless con- 


Ie tarenghe as a topic for general 


stituents. 


HE fact that New York has gone in for the lower in- 

terest rate naturally carries some weight. Politically, 
it may be (even in the face of too-recent evidence to the 
contrary) that as Maine goes so goes the Nation, but in- 
surancewise it is nearer to the truth to say that as New 
York acts so other States are apt to act in an immediate 
future. That a reduction of 1 per cent in the interest 
rate on policy loans would mean very much to the smaller 
companies is to be doubted. However, some of the larger 
companies in the Middle West—for instance, the Kansas 
City Life with around $19,000,000 of policy loans—would 
note a difference. A mere matter of some $190,000 is not 
to be sneezed at these days and could very well represent 
the cost of operating an entire department for a year. 
With bond interest returns at 2.77, every little bit of 
additional interest from any source counts in the cost of 
management and is necessarily (in the last analysis) 
reflected on policyholders and stockholders in one way or 
another. 


OST of making life insurance policy loans is an im- 

portant element. Such loans are often in small 
amounts, but the expense of issuing the loan, recording it 
and later keeping track of it is as high as if every loan 
ran into the thousands. Another fact is that the char- 
acter of the applicant means little, provided he is already 
a policyholder, of course. His status may have changed 
greatly since the policy was issued; yet, regardless of 
such considerations, the company MUST make the loan. 
Too often small policy loans are the prelude to lapsation. 
All those factors are involved in the question of reducing 
interest rates on policy loans to a suggested 5 per cent. 


T seems to me that an attitude of watchful waiting 

would be a good one for the Middle Western life com- 
panies to adopt now with regard to the whole subjeci. 
If legislative movement seems definitely to impend in any 
given area, it would probably be wise for the companies 
there to take action voluntarily and so beat the politicos 
to the gun. Except in such instances—if, and when, seen 
—I think it would be better to let sleeping dogs lie. Hasty 
or ill-advised procedure at present might precipitate un- 
looked-for results—results that might not be confined to 
the problem of interest on policy loans. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Appealing to the thirty advertising heads attending the 
north central regional conference of the Life Advertisers’ 
Association in Chicago July 22, Charles J. Zimmerman, 
general agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life and secre- 
tary of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
urged closer harmony in popularizing the institution of 
life insurance, both with the public and for the purpose 
of recruiting new agents. A. Scott Anderson, of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, was chairman of the meetings. 

Roger B. Hull, general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, appeared before the Section 
of Insurance Law of the American Bar Association in an- 
nual convention in Cleveland recently and presented for 
the committee on co-operation with attorneys the working 
relationship of the life underwriter and the attorney-at- 
law. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York has announced that the estimate of total sales of 
life insurance in New York City for June is $46,311,000, 
as compared with $57,129,000 in June, 1937. 

The Indiana State Association of Life Underwriters 
held its annual outing and conference meeting on July 13 
at the cottage of President Homer L. Rogers on the shores 
of Lake Maxinkuckee, Ind. At the business session, an 
amendment to the bylaws was adopted changing the board 
of directors from five to eleven, and under this plan the 
board will be made up of one representative from each 
of the eleven affiliated local associations in the state. 
Emmet E. Smith, Indianapolis, was elected chairman of 
the board. Other officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Homer L. Rogers; vice-president and secretary, 
William Klusmeier; executive secretary-treasurer, Francis 
P. Huston. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York, Inc., has recently announced the endorsement of 
Julian S. Myrick for trustee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and Robert L. Jones for treasurer 
of that organization. 

Home office employees of the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, N. J., who took the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation course and were successful in Course III minor, 
were David Andrews, August Langenfeld and James 
Moore. Arthur Garrabrant, Harry Petty, William Rude- 
bush, Norman Thieme, Matthew Vendeville and Toy Wood- 
ruff, qualified for diplomas, having passed the ten ex- 
aminations of courses I and II. 

A cablegram received recently by E. R. Hardy, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Insurance Institute of America, in- 
formed him that he had been elected an honorary fellow 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute of Great Britain. 
His election took place at the annual conference, held on 
July 22 and 23 at Leeds, England. 

Scott M. Burpee, general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life at Sioux City, Iowa, has been elected presi- 
dent of the summer class in agency management con- 
ducted by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau at 
Chicago, which came to a close July 22 with a commence- 
ment banquet. N. K. Allison was elected treasurer and 
Clarence E. Pejeau was elected secretary. 

In connection with the examinations of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada, comprehensive extension 
courses are now being conducted by the Institute of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters through the department of uni- 
versity extension, University of Toronto. 

Both parts of the course in life insurance outlined by 
the Insurance Institute of America, Inc., will be given this 
year by the Insurance Society of New York. While the 
opening for all courses will occur on October 3, the life 
insurance lectures will start on November 18. 
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National Association 
Membership Is 26,094 


Membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at the 
close of the fiscal year on June 30 
was 26,094, according to an announce- 
ment made last week by Harry T. 
Wright of Chicago, chairman of the 
membership committee. 

“Membership is no longer a yearly 
drive culminating on June 30,” said 
Mr. Wright in his announcement, “but 
a continuous program of recruiting 
qualified members, as outlined by 
President O. Sam Cummings. The 
National Membership Committee has 
rigorously adhered to the slogan, ‘A 
Quantity of Quality Members,’ and 
has succeeded in bringing this philos- 
ophy to associations throughout the 
country. 

“Additional members have been 
added since the beginning of the new 
fiscal year on July 1; reports will con- 
tinue to be received and there is every 
indication that by the time of the 
Houston Convention paid membership 
will exceed any previous record. This 
assumption is based on the fact that 
in spite of conditions, the great ma- 
jority of local units are in a healthier 
state than ever before.” 






Heads Agency Department 


Ralph C. Price, vice-president of the 
Jefferson Standard Life, has assumed 





active duty as leader of the com- 
pany’s agency department, having 
taken the position vacated by the 


death of A. R. Perkins. In addition, 
he continues to serve as a member of 
the executive committee and the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Price is a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina and 
the Harvard Business School. He 
joined the home office of the Jefferson 
Standard in 1925 for a two year ap- 
prenticeship and then went into per- 
sonal production in the field, where 
his record was outstandingly success- 
ful. He later reentered the home 
office department and progressed by 
stages to the position he now holds, 
being elevated to the position of vice- 
president in 1937. 





Summer School Closes 


A banquet on the evening of July 
28 concluded the last session of The 
Travelers’ home office school for life 
and accident insurance agents this 
season. Fifty-one men were gradu- 
ated, 42 of the class being college 
graduates. 
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Cares C. GILMAN, 
Boston life underwriter, whose recent 
death is widely regretted, will be remem- 
bered for an engaging personality and 
other fine qualities. Notably worthy of 
meditation by life underwriters is the 
following trenchant observation, which 
he made as banquet speaker at the 1936 
convention of this company’s agency club: 













| 

“When it comes to stealing time, | 
there is no bunch of burglars in 
the world like life insurance men.” 
| 

| 

| 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President 
* 
Thirty-third Annual Statement, December 31, 1937 


Insurance in ‘force 


$671,629,425.00 


Industrial and Ordinary 


Operating from Coast to Coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 





Friendly + Progressive * Strong 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ROFIT-TAKING doubtless accounted for most of the 
yt market decline of last week, indicated in the 
table below; the broader trend of business still seems 
upward. Though not so up-to-the-minute, considerable 
importance has been attached to the rise in the Federal 
Reserve production index from 76 in May to 77 in June, 
with unofficial predictions that the gain would be “ac- 
celerated” in July. The natural expansive forces of 
business are coming into play once more. 

« + + 

ECAUSE of a recent reference in this column to the 

warning given by Jesse H. Jones, RFC chairman, 
that the Government might still take over the Federal 
Reserve System, Mr. Jones wrote to T. J. V. Cullen, the 
editor of The Spectator, enclosing a copy of the letter 
which he had sent on July 15, 1938, to the directors and 
managing officers of all state and national banks. With 
that letter he had enclosed copies of new investment 
security regulations recently issued by the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the new uniform examination pro- 
cedure, “in the hope,” said he to the banks, “that with 
these new regulations we may have extensive coopera- 
tion from banks in meeting the demand for business and 
industrial loans.” 

od . » 

UCH else in that letter is worth quoting, but space 
M is limited. After pointing out the needs of indus- 
try and agriculture for more credit, Mr. Jones gives 
figures for the 1937 loans of twenty-five finance com- 
panies, reporting net profits of approximately 17 per 
cent on the capital invested, compared with six of the 
largest banks, whose aggregate loans last year showed 
6 1/3 per cent profit. He told the banks directly that 
their resources were so great that government lending 
should be unnecessary, but that “the government will be 
foreed to lend so long as there is a substantial demand 
for legitimate credit which is not being met.” 

* * « 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 

ended July 23 and 30, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

July 23 July 30 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials 140.87 141.20 139.55 
30 rails 22.65 24.58 24.43 23.12 
100 stocks 105.99 106.18 104.63 
30 bonds 85.: 87.38 87.77 87.19 
* 

AVORABLE items for the steel industry include the 

5-point rise in steel ingot production in the United 
States during the past fortnight to 37 per cent of 
capacity, as estimated by The Iron Age, and the ad- 
vance of that trade authority’s scrap composite price up 
to $14.08, highest of the year so far. 

* * *» 

ITH weather the chief factor and _boll-weevil 

threats complicating the situation, the cotton mar- 
ket last week wavered up and down, but December con- 
tracts closed at 8.70 cents as against 8.91 cents the 
week before. Reports of a large Canadian wheat crop 
sent down prices for that grain on the Chicago Board of 
Trade from 1% to 1% cents; corn lost 1% to 3% cents, 
and oats and rye also declined materially. 





The agent who presents the FAMILY- 


NEEDS FORECAST becomes 
permanent insurance counselor 


Dene CENTRAL’s new basic selling plan, the 
Family-needs Forecast, enhances the prestige 
of the life underwriter who uses it . makes his 
services as intimately professional as those of the 
family physician. 

The Forecast’s “magic” lies in the fact that it 
shows the prospect a picture he’s never seen before— 
a clear, graphic view of his family’s financial affzirs 
after his own death. It points out the seven vital 
needs they'll face—and gives him an expert diagnosis 
of how his present insurance can best be arranged to 
offset those needs. 


Thus the Forecast establishes Union Central’s able 
representatives as wise and authoritative counselors 
makes it easy for them to win the permanent 


trust and confidence of their client. 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 

















The Unopened Letter 


Slowly dying of cancer. He met the under- 
writer on the street, and angrily complained, “I 
have been paying premiums for 14 years, and 
now because I didn’t pay my premium due last 
January, my policy is blown up.” The under- 
writer knew better, of course, but he said, “I will 
drop in the first time I am out your way.” When 
he called, the man brought out the policy, to- 
gether with an unopened letter from the General 
Agency, postmarked in January. Asked why he 
hadn’t read it, he answered, “What’s the use? 
It’s only another notice for more money!” The 
underwriter read it to him:— “Owing to the fact 
that your premium due in January was not paid, 
and the grace period has expired, the policy will 
continue as extended insurance, kept automat- 
ically in force for the fuli amount until 1962, 
without further premium payments.” 


A Life policy. If a Term, there could have been 
no 24-years’ extension, ending in 1962. And the 
wife would be without a dollar of life insurance 
protection when the affliction had run its course. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY 
President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 
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Comparative Results for First Six Months 


Semi-Annual Report of Forty-five Life Insurance Companies 


Name AnD LocaTIon 


Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Washington, D. C. 
Bankers Life Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Berkshire Life Ins. Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Columbian Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Continental American Life Ins. Co. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Empire State Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Jamestown, } 

Equitable Life Ins. Co. 
Des Moines, lowa 

Eureka-Maryland Assur. Corp. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Farmers Union Life Ins. Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gulf Life Ins. Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Home Friendly Ins. Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Home State Life Ins. Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Ke entucky Home Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Life = moon o ‘0. of Va. 
Richmond, V 

Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

Massachusetts — Life I 
Springfield, M 


Massachusetts Tiateaties Life Assur.Co 


Worcester, Mass. 


Midwest Life Ins. Co. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
Newark, } 

_— al Fidei Life Ins. Co 

City, Mo. 

Net Life Ins. Co. 

Montpelier, Vt. 


Northwestern National Life 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co 
Portland, 

Pan-American Life Ins. Co. 
New Orleans, La. 

Paul Revere Life Ins. Co. 

lorcester, Mass. 

Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pure Protective = Assn. 
Cleveland, Oh 

Reliance eto Life Ins. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Southeastern Life Ins. Co. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

State Farm Life Ins. Co. 
Bloomington, III 

State Mutual Life Assur. 
Worcester, Mass. 


State Reserve Life Ins. Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Texas State Life Ins. Co. 
Dallas, Texas 

Union Labor Life Ins. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

Union Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Portland, Me. 

United Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


United Fidelity Life Ins. Co. 
Dallas, Texas 

United Life Ins. Co. 
Salina, Kan. 

Western panies Life Ins. Co. 
Santa Fe, N 

Wisconsin National Life 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Wisconsin State Life Fund 
Madison, Wis.. 


u Unavailable. 
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,338 
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161 
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7,035 
‘714 
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Six Months Ending June 30. 


Industrial Group 
$ $ 

7,798,077 87,300] 

8,988,172 615,429 

305 , 000) 

15,948,471 148,000! 

16,091, 645 440,250 
7,843,291 
7,533 ,022 
4,379, 289 
4,581,030 

120,198,597) 10,022,750] 

155,790,199] 40, 134,700 

367 545) 
44,039 , 625 

44, 862,185 

8,182,302! 

5.169, 444! 

6,873,611 

2. 467 ,343 

1,323,096] 

28 , 000) 

6,266, 950) 

10, 105,618 

361,250) 

43,000 

1,002,032 

1,778,955) 

99, 500| 
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3,749 , 699 

3,761,294 

543,000) 

1,481, 250] 

| 

44, 500) 

84,000) 


Total 


$ 
18,573 , 688) 


20:089'114| 373,912,947 
26;923'313| 746,982,956 
33,430,457] 738.757 .201 
6,907, 505| 208,076, 140 
8,754,639) 207,968,701 
1,410,279) "28,772,206 
u 
9,448, 981] 125,284,055 
8:651,199| 118,510,454 
656, 944) 3,654,213 
457.100} 3.068.170 
21,734. ‘000| 574,150,000, 
26,748,000] 563,710,000 
11,804.679| 37,161,265 
13'3921461| 35,146,380! 
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699.457) 8.183.464) 
19,046,804] 29'395,064 
21,055,215] 25,800,116 
7,843,291 
7,533,022 
5.674.824] 8,275,689 
5.878.551; 7.411.370 
23'324'307| 375,805,880 
28. 104,851| 358/370, 189 
241 906, 886) 2,079,451.954 
355,815,036) 2.023,408,292 
1,903 °597| 39,368, 
1'028'097| 41.032/216 
51,680,118) 169,880,605 
56,003,409) 166,592,438 
77,245.614| 916,955,107 
71,548,385) 867,201,641 
4,646,698) 69,686,531 
5.050.700| 66,587,097 
64.779.757| 1,916,578,392 
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1,991,861] "37,552,392 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


ITH the passing of Arthur Lee Bates last week in 
Portland, Maine, went another of the gentlemen of 
the old school who saw the life insurance business grow 
from practically its infancy to assume a foremost posi- 
tion in the business world. A kindly, sensitive man, firm 
but not hard, he traveled for sixty years the course of 
insurance. When he retired in 1933 to pass along the 
presidency of the Union Mutual to Sylvan B. Phillips, 
its now president, he had earned the respect and admira- 
tion of all who heard his name. 
a 
S a youngster, shortly after the Civil War, he began 
A work for the Union Mutual which was then dom- 
iciled in Boston. His first job was his last and from 1869 
to 1938 he was part and parcel of the company. He 
started as a junior clerk and saw every office up to the 
presidency which he gave up in 1933, to remain however, 
as a director. In the early nineties he was known every- 
where the Union Mutual operated as a plugger who knew 
every agent in his company. He traveled thousands of 
miles giving help where it was needed and passing along 
courage to many young agents who sorely needed it. 
a 
OST of the men who were active in his day have 
M already passed on. He himself had reached the 
years. He was Massachusetts born, derived 
Vermont stock, and embodied all the char- 


age of 87 
from sturdy 


acteristics generally attributed to the New England Con- 
gregationalist. It was men of his stamp that lent to the 
institution of life insurance the prestige and strength 
that was so necessary to its adolescence. His background 
gave him the spirit of thrift that would have brought 
joy to the heart of Samuel Smiles. The early thrift made 
it possible for him to save sufficient from his small earn- 
ings as a clerk to send his sister through college, a rare 
luxury in those days. The world afterward knew his 
sister as Katherine Lee Bates the author of “America 
the Beautiful.” 
a 

N Monday I got down to Hartford in time to see the 

first round of the Insurance League Tennis Singles 
at the Travelers courts. Even such a rank ignoramus 
as myself could not help but see the fine showing made 
by Bob Bielaski of the Aetna Fire. There was a real 
pleasure in watching this and I get the impression that 
he will go a long way if he ever decides to devote full 
time to the game. 


© 
COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Citizens National Life Insurance Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, being organized by the general agency of Edward 
Brown & Sons and associates, has been given permission 
by the California insurance department to issue 22,750 
shares at $20 and an equal number of shares of class B 
stock at $2 to the Citizens Underwriters Corporation. 

Four hundred agents of the Liberty Life of South Caro- 
lina gathered in Columbia, S. C., recently for their nine- 
teenth annual agency convention. 

The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. reports that 
lapses in June were lower than in any previous month this 
year and reinstatements were considerably larger. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental 


Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
July 3 ment 


$659,123 8.27 
2,869,942 35.98 


Leans 


On Farm Property. 
On Dwellings and Business Property. 


Total $3,529,065 


Railroad Securities 
Bonds 
Stocks 


44.25 


Public Utility Securities 
Bonds . 2 $3,389,805 
Stocks 1,479 
$3,391,284 
Government Securities 

U. S. Government Bonds..... 

Canadian Bonds 

Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. . 
State, County, Municipal. 


$27,461 
343,313 


659,429 


Total ; $1,030,203 


Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds . 
Stocks 


$25,000 


Total $25,000 


Recapitulation 
$4,445,008 
1,439 
3,529,065 


$7,975,552 


American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Per Cent 


Amount Amount 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 

July 10 


$424,042 
1,877,813 


$2,301,855 
$115,000 
$115,000 


$515,438 


$515,438 


$950,000 


1,056,049 
$2,104,049 


$20,000 

$20,000 
$2,734,487 
20,000 
2,301,855 


$5,056,342 


Per Cent 
to 
Total 


Invest- 
ment 
8.39 
37.14 


45.53 
2.27 


2,27 


Invested 
Week 
Ending 
July 17 
$723,234 
1,452,829 


“$2, 176, 063 


$378,024 


$5,893,243 
172,000 
3,322,288 


$9,387,531 


$1,247,500 


$1,247,500 
$11,021,305 

2,176,063 
$13,197,368 


Per Cent 
to 


Total 
Invest- 
ment 

5.48 
11.01 


16.49 


Invested 
Week 

Ending 

July 24 


$183,300 
1,563,427 


$1, 746, 727 


$18,680 
$18,680 


ae 


$1, 979, 153 


$639,125 
219,750 


273,947 
$1,132,822 
$121,000 
2,583 
$123,583 
$3,251,655 


2,583 
1,746,727 


$5,000,965 


to 
Total 
Invest- 
ment 


3.67 
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Persistency and Production 


HREE separate agency au- 

thorities discussed from dif- 
ferent viewpoints the question 
of agency persistency and effec- 
tiveness in the current issue of 
“Manager’s Magazine,” and by 
the simple process of analyzing 
the several facts and conclusions 
presented the problem of agency 
turnover would appear to be 
largely one for the manager to 
solve and one which he is en- 
tirely capable of handling—if he 
is a good manager. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, of the 
Penn. Mutual Life, declared 
that very little net progress is 
made from year to year in the 
number of full time agents who 
remain in the life insurance busi- 
ness on a career basis and he be- 
lieves the future of the business 
is predicated upon the type of 
youth that is brought into it. 

D. J. Behling, of the North- 
western Mutual Life, presented 
the results of a five-year survey 
by the agency department of 
that company showing that 31 
per cent of a group of 247 col- 
lege graduates continued in the 
business after five years and that 
their average production pro- 
gressed from $38,748 the first 
year to $125,543 for the fifth. 

President O. Sam Cummings, 
of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and general 
agent of the Kansas City Life, 
reported that the enrollment rec- 
ords of the American College of 
Life Underwriters indicate that 
in nearly every center the groups 
will show a top-heavy represen- 
tation from some one or two of 
the leading agencies, which in 
turn indicates that the progress 





With The Editors 


of this movement has been due 
to the enthusiasm and efforts of 
a few far seeing agency men and 
not to a general appreciation of 
the values offered. He further 
pointed out that the average pro- 
duction of C.L.U. men amounts 
to a little better than $250,000 a 
year, which is considerably 
above the average college gradu- 
ate’s total after five years of 
service. 

It would seem to follow that a 
five-year persistency rating of 
31 per cent, being far above the 
ratio for the total agency per- 
sonnel, would offer all the net 
increase in man power desirable. 
Also that a C.L.U. course for all 
those who continue in the busi- 
ness might step up the annual 
production of the career men to 
a point nearer the quarter of a 
million average.’ 

Unfortunately, however, the 
solution to such problems is not 
quite as simple as these data 
might indicate. In the first place, 
it must be remembered that a 
great many of the agents who 
early qualified for the C.L.U. 
designation were already suc- 
cessful veteran producers before 
they took the course, and in the 
second place that $125,000 aver- 
age yearly production of college 
graduates might be improved 
substantially by including in the 
group a goodly number of non- 
college men possessing other 
qualities and other experience 
which enables them to step right 
into the field of insurance and 
register a half a million dollars 
in first year production—as often 
has been done. 

The effects of the depression 
on sales results are interestingly 





depicted in Mr. Behling’s tabu- 
lation of results for the immedi- 
ate past five years and for an- 
other group from the year 1929 
to 1934 inclusive. In the first de- 
pression period—’29-'34—a group 
of 160 recently graduated col- 
lege men averaged $44,737 in 
new business for the first year 
and 70 per cent of the number 
remained in the business; pro- 
duction for the second year went 
up to $51,984 and 45 per cent re- 
maned; third year production 
was $80,151 with 42.5 per cent 
still on the job; four years 
brought average sales up to $88,- 
627 with 39.4 continuing and the 
fifth year production was just 
slightly under $100,000 with 34.4 
remaining. The same study for 
a larger group for the most re- 
cent five-year period showed 
persistency following in almost 
the same ratio from year to year 
with the largest mortality in the 
first and second years. Earnings 
for the latter period were con- 
siderably better, reflecting the 
better times of 1936 and 1937 and 
reaching an average of $125,000 
total average for the fifth year. 

Despite the fact that C.L.U. 
training among new organiza- 
tions is too new to offer reliable 
actuarial data on results to be 
expected, it is obvious that the 
trained man will have the advan- 
tage over the untrained and it is 
also obvious that the full bene- 
fits of this advanced manner of 
agency operation will not be 
realized until managers gener- 
ally get behind the movement 
instead of allowing it to be “cor- 
nered” as at present by a com- 
paratively few of the more en- 
terprising. 
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ESS G. READ was born in 
J Scottsville, Kentucky, fifty-one 
years ago. In 1909 he moved to 
Hobart, Oklahoma, and since that 
time he has made his home in 
that city. His common school 
education was acquired in Scotts- 
ville, Kentucky. He later attended 
Ogden College at Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, and Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Shortly after going to Hobart, 
Mr. Read became editor of the 
daily paper in that city. This po- 
sition he occupied for a period of 
5, years. He later engaged in 
the insurance business as a local 
agent, and in 1914 he was ap- 
pointed deputy insurance commis- 
sioner. This position he resigned 
one year later to return to Hobart 
for the purpose of again engaging 
in the insurance business. He con- 
tinued in this business until he was 
appointed state insurance com- 
missioner in 1924 for the purpose 
of filling out the unexpired term 
of his predecessor. During most 
of this time Mr. Read operated 
several farms. His interest in the 
farming industry has continued 
throughout the years. 


JESS G. READ 


Insurance Commissioner of Oklahoma 


Jess G. Read has at all times 
been active in civic enterprises 
and civic organizations which have 
as their purpose the betterment of 
the communities in which they are 
located. He is a member of the 
Baptist Church, Masonic bodies, 
Elks, Chamber of Commerce, Gob- 
blers, Oklahoma State Firemen's 
Association and Oklahoma Veteran 
Firemen's Association. He served 
15 months in the army during the 
World War, 10 months of which 
were spent in France and Ger- 
many. He is a member of and 
has been very active in the af- 
fairs of the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Commissioner Read is a sports 
enthusiast. As a matter of fact, 
this is his principal hobby. He 
enjoys any type of clean athletics, 
but is primarily interested in the 
games of baseball and football. 
Having been born in Kentucky, he 
is a lover of horses and every year 
attends the Kentucky Derby, at 
which time he and his brothers 
hold their annual reunion in 
Scottsville and Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


... OUT IN FRONE . .. 


Left—-Summer camps were his hobby as a 
young man. Right—Now it is horseback 
riding with his son. 


Above—Snapshot of Mr. and Mrs. Read 
just before sailing for France in 1917. 
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For All Accident and UNCLE SAM GETS IN 
Health Insurance When heat waves dance above the softening 


asphalt, agents long to rest their burning feet— 
willing to take the consequences of inactivity. 


Agents, Adjusters Fidelity agents have found that the faithfal post- 


men of Uncle Sam will take the long hot trip to 
: many addresses in one day. So they use the 
an 1e en. Fidelity lead service to develop interested pros- | 
pects, thus conserving time and energy without 
incurring the Great American Summer Slump. 
Invaluable Works by 
The lead service, twenty-two years old, has pro- | 
C. H. HARBA UGH, M.D. duced nearly half a million leads. It works well | 
in summer. 


SELECTION OF RISKS BY 
THE CASUALTY SOLICITOR ‘a DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 














rhage = ; INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pertinent instructions for accident and health agents PHILADELPHIA 
in the careful selection of risks so that the minimum WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
number of rejections and postponements may be regis- ' Pe ee 
tered against the agent. 

Price per copy, We 


Ask for special quantity prices. 























| SELECTION OF RISKS BY THE LIFE SOLICITOR The Home Life Insurance Company 
Second Edition of America 


| Similar in purpose to the above, and designed primar- 
; 7 “~ : ; wire > $$ THE ‘AMILY 
| ily for use by life agents in the avoidance of rejec- PROTECTS T ENTIRE FAMIL ‘ical 
: — , : Home Life agents are equipped to serve every nee or | 
tions and postponements. life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both indus- 
. trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
Price per copy, We 


Ask for special quantity prices. A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


Fourth Edition 


This standard text has recently been thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date, making it of particular 
value to adjusters of casualty companies, fraternal 
organizations and transportation companies. Gives 
diagnosis of symptoms and indicates probable length 
of disability occasioned by any illness or accident. An Exceptional Opportunity | 


Divided into three sections: Accidents; Diseases ; and 





























Poisoning. Includes valuable tables and glossary of For Texas Agents 
terms. Completely indexed, and flexibly bound. Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 
; High Commissions Non-Medical 
Price per copy, 36 Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Ask for special quantity prices. Splendid Territory Modern Policies 
Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 

INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER 
Second Edition Texas Life Insurance Company 
Specially prepared to aid industrial accident and Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 
health agents to increase their earning capacity. | aie 








Alphabetical arrangement indicates after every dis- 
ease or accident whether such renders prospect unin- 
surable and if so how long, after occurrence, before 
he becomes insurable. Gives instruction in the bases [ 


of claim adjustments. Divided into four sections: 


Accidents; Diseases; Poisons; and Special Articles. MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
Also Medical Vocabulary. Pocket size, flexible , 
binding. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Price per copy, $1.50 
Ask for ial 1 rices. 

Pe eee een prices CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 
THE SPECTATOR 
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